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PREFACE 

This study of Glan-rill waa undertaken as 
a part of the work leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It haa been carried 
out under the direction of Professor Thomas 
R. Price, to whom I am greatly indebted for 
careful and kindly criticism. The plan and 
aim of the essay wHl, I trust, be sufficiently 
apparent without discussion here. In the nu- 
merous quotations from Glanvill's writings I 
have followed his peculiar spelling, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation. It has not, however, 
been possible to preserve his archaic typogra- 
phy. His books are set in three kinds of 
type, — Roman, italic, and black-letter, — with 
no evident system save that the opprobrious 
epithets applied to opponents are usually in 
black-letter. 
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It is not poasible to give, within reasonable 
limits, a complete list of all the works con- 
sulted in the research ; nor, indeed, is it desira- 
ble, since the Dictionary of Natiorud Biography 
has made readily accessible, full and accurate 
bibliographies. Besides the usual sources of 
bibliographical and historical inforuLation, the 
most useful propEedeutics have been Lecky's 
Jtise of Rationalism, TuUoch'a Sational Theology 
in England in ike Seventeenth Century, and Re- 
musat's Sistoire de la Philoaophie en Angleterrs 
depuis Bacon ju»<pi^d Locke. James Crossley's 
edition of Worthington^s Diary for the Chetham 
Society is a mine of biographical lore. To aU 
of itisse my oblation is considerable^ Other 
references are given in foot-notes. In the 
appendix I have added a chronological list of 
Glanvill's books, a bibliography of the more im- 
portant critical references to his work, and a 
list of such of the writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists as have been accessible to me. 

For the portrait which serves as a frontis- 
piece to this volume, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Sidney Colvin, Esq., Keeper of the 
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FBBFACE *fl 

Prints in the British Museum. I voald also 
express my hearty thanks to Professor George 
Edward Woodberry for the suggestion which 
brought Glanvill to my notice, aad to Dr. 
Edward Eggleston of Joshua's Rock, X^ake 
George, N.Y., for the use of hia library, rich 
in seventeenth century material. 

COLinfBU UVTTXai^T, 

Nxw Tore Citt, Ksreli, 190a 
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JOSEPH GLANVILL 



CHAPTER I 

THE TENDENCEB8 OP ENGLISH THOUGHT 
15T9-1660 

In the third quarter of the aeventeeiith cen- 
tury, Joseph GlaDviU was a person of consider- 
ahle distinctioiL in English thoughts and letters, 
but now, BO passes the glory ol the world, to 
most readers he is an empty name, or, perhaps, 
the author of the old book which gave Matthew 
Arnold the story of The Seholar Q-ypgy. The 
student of literature or philosophy has met him 
in footnotes or in some scattering pages of 
criticism, yet few scholars, it is safe to say, 
know anything of his life, or have ever seen 
one of his many works. This almost total 
neglect is hard to understand, for it is wholly 
unmerited. Quite apart from the interest of 
his personality and the literary charm of much 
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S JOSEPH GIJjmLL 

of his writing, he ib a very significaDt figure in 
that most complex transitional century. His 
work, indeed, has points of contact with all 
ihe intellectual activities of his time, and the 
study of it should help to explain certain cru- 
cial moments in the history of theology, science, 
philosophy, and literature. 

Before attempting an account of Glanvill's 
life and an examination of his work, two pre- 
paratory steps are necesaary: we must sketch 
in outline the progress of English thought, 
from the accession of Elizabeth to the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts j and we must study more 
carefully the character and culture of the little 
group of Cambridge Flatonists, so called, who, 
we shall see, were perhaps the most important 
influence in determining the direction of Glan- 
tIU's work. 

For the most part, English philosophy, before 
Locke, was not the purely speculative science 
which Continental philosophy had come to be; 
it was, rather, applied philosophy, and chiefly 
concerned itself with the more practical prob- 
lems of aesthetics, ethics, politics, or education. 
It followed from this that English thought was 
conservative, and very suspicioua of new sys- 
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terns. Long after the humanistic revolt led by 
Pletho, MarsiliuB Ficinus, Pico Mirondola, and 
Ramiia had banlBhed the Bcholastic nominalism 
which passed for Aristotelianism in the schools 
of the Continent, it held uadimiuished sway at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Evea to the end of 
the sixteenth century — 

" Authority . . . stalked about, 
Like some old giant'a more gigantic giuat," ^ 

This authority suffered no great loas in Eng- 
land until the Platoniata, who had contended 
only i^ainst the metaphysics of the schoolmen, 
allied themselves with the men of science, and 
attacked the existing systems of physics and 
astronomy. The discoveries of Magellan, Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, and Kepler showed conclu- 
sively that the earth was not the centre of a 
series of crystalline spheres, and the Aristote- 
lian hypothesis, which had come to be a Catho- 
lic dogma, of a God dwelling apart from nature, 
was made thereby to seem to many minds child- 
ishly anthropomorphic. There were, moreover, 
certain men who, upon a vivid imaginative real- 

1 Cowley, Ode to the Boj/al SoeUtf. 
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4 JOSEPH GLAKTnX 

ization of the infinity of force and space which 
the new afitronomical system implied, founded 
a philosophy which, despite its visionary pan- 
theism, has proved to he the forerunner of our 
modem monism. Chief of these was Giordano 
Bruno, a protagonist in tbe tragic conflict be- 
tween free philosophy and the established order 
of dogmatic theology. In 1583, Bruno was in 
England and lectured at Oxford ; although his 
lectures were coldly received, and stopped ere 
long, seeds were sown which soon quickened 
into new movements in English philosophy. 
On the Continent, the metaphysics of the 
schools had been attacked first, but in Eng- 
land the earliest sally was directed against the 
physics and logic, and it was not until the time 
of GlanvilL that there was anything like a for- 
mal and concerted opposition to the meta- 
physics. But, all the while, influences were 
at work toward its final overthrow. 
- From 1600 to 1660 English thought flowed 
in two well-defined currents, each with a dis- 
tinct subsidiary stream of ita own. On the 
one hand is the Baconian inductive empiri- 
cism, which in some minda takes the form of 
dogmatic materialism; on the other, is a less 
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clearly marked, though perliaps more mfluential, 
development of an im^native Flatonism which 
later took sides with Cartesian rationalism. 
Organically connected with these are certain 
movements in theology, science, and literature. 

The story of the rise of the Baconian philoso- 
phy is too familiar to he retold here, but a few 
points most be here noted because of their bear- 
ing on the subject of this essay. The philoso- 
phy of Bacon was a "free," "experimental" 
philosophy. It was grounded upon a criti- 
cism of the previous systems, but it owed 
allegiance to none. Bacon mentions approv- 
ingly, as men who had been independent and 
eager in the pursuit of the experimental phi- 
losophy, Telesio, Cardan, and Gilbert, but 
though he uses their positive results, he is 
little indebted to their theories. His own 
system, if system it may be called, came into 
being only because "JVan«ttfM» de Verulamio 
»io cogitavit." His contribution to philosophy 
was twofold; he corrected the method and 
determined the end, or, rather, pointed out a 
new subsidiary end. 

Bacon did not, as is sometimes said, correct 
the me^od of philosophical research by invent- 
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ing the art of iuductlTe reasoning. That art 
waa quite well known to Aristotle, and Bacon 
himself refers the invention of it to Plato. 
Hie significance lies rather in his insistence 
upon the need of verification, thus comhating 
the vicious tendency utterly to distrust the 
eye, even as a help, in the search tor truth, 
which had come to be characteristic of the 
scholastic systems. He gave currency to that 
habit of mind which carefully observes particu- 
lar phenomena before inferring universal prin- 
ciples, and which, in its building of general 
ideas, examines and excludes a sufficient num- 
ber of negatives before concluding an affirma- 
tive. 

But perhaps a greater service waa done the 
world by Bacon's temporary shifting of the 
end of philosophy. Devastated by the logom- 
achies of the schools, the fields of thought had 
become barren of visible good. Bacon wished 
not only to understand Nature, but to enchain 
her, so to make her better serve the needs of 
men. It was this in Bacon which stirred the 
enthusiasm of his followers. Macaulay, at the 
end of his well-known comparison of Plato 
and Bacon, says: "To sum up the whole. 
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TEKDENCIES OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 1579-1860 7 

we should say that the aim of the Platonic 
philoBopby was to exalt man into a god; the 
aim of the Baconian philosophy was to pro- 
vide man with what he requires while he 
continues to he man. . . . The former aim 
was noble, hut the latter was attainable.'* 
Thifl is, of course, a characteristic over-state- 
ment, for there was not a little of the utili- 
tarian in the writer of the MepuhUc, and little 
less of the seeker of shy and gracious »iccum 
lumen in Bacon ; it is, however, a fair account 
of the superficial and apparent tendencies of 
the two schools, and it was quite the opinion 
of the seventeenth century. In this phase the 
Baconian system gained ground slowly and 
steadily among the scientific men of that cen- 
tury. Finally, in 1662, Bacon's ideal Atlan- 
tian dream of Solomon's House came true ; 
the Royal Society was chartered, and the 
experimental philosophy became almost the 
ofQcial philosophy of England. It won lau- 
rels through the work of Boyle and Wallis, 
it was patronized by the king, applauded by 
many of the clergy, and Cowley flung praises 
of it abroad through the sounding brass of 
the Pindaric ode. 
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8 JOSEPH QLAMVILL 

Hobbea, for a time Bacon'a priTate secretary, 
drew perhaps from him inspiration for a new 
inductive system of philosophy. This system, 
with its materialistic metaphysics, monarchical 
politics, and implicit agnosticism, all presented 
with notable cleyemess and cleatnesa, had a 
great vogue. It blended easily with the scepti- 
cism of Montaigne, with the atomic Epicure- 
anism of Gassendi, and with a strain of literary 
Epicureanism to be heard in the poets of the 
period.* The urbane ecleetio philosophy thus 
resulting flourished precisely because it appealed 
convincingly to the men of the world, men of alert, 
well-informed minds, but indolent and given 
over to the delights of "settled sweet Epicurean 
life." A partial reaction from this tendency is 
to be seen in the dogmatic thaumaturgy of the 
famous Sir Kenelm Digby. A partial reaction 
is likewise to be seen in the constructive deism 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose notion of 
the common human reason and feeling as the 
ground for our knowledge of reality proved a 

' See for example, Dmmmond of Hawtbontdeii, Life't a 
Bubble ; Francis Beaianont, Like to (he Falling of a Star ; 
On ttu Tombi in Weamintter Abbey; Francis Bacon, The 
World. The burden of all is rdira x'-'f^i rirra ^tl. 
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fruitful germ in the Bpeculations of some later 
writers. But the moat active and complete 
opposition to Hobbes came out of the Platonic 
and neo-PIatonic achool of thought. 

Since the time of Plato a kind of Platouism 
has always existed in the more imaginatiTe 
minds among men of letters and religious lead- 
ers. The two forces of Platonism, love of truth 
and zeal for human improvement, exerted their 
iu&uenoe over miuda otherwise so dissimilar as 
Cicero and Plotinns, Augustine, Abelard, and 
Montaigne. But with the founding of the 
Platonic Academy at Florence in 1440 a new 
and formal Platonism begins. This Platonism, 
tinged with Eastern elements from the earlier 
revival at Alexandria in the third and foorth 
centuries, is grounded, not so much apon the 
cautious reasomng of the SepuiUa and the 
Thecetetus, as upon the more visionary philoso- 
phy of the Symponwn and the Phadrut. 
Something of the carefully sceptical, Socratio 
aide of Platonism did indeed appear in Mon- 
taigne, and later in Descartes ; but it is not here 
that we shall find the most characteristic devel- 
opment. The typical philosopher is rarely a 
Platonist, for that implies on the one side some- 
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10 JOSEPH GLANVILL 

thing of the dreamer and poet, and od the other 
something of the man of the world, the actual 
friend and lover. In England some Platonic 
influence is obvious in the early humanistic 
prose writers of the sixteenth century, — More, 
Ascham, Elyot, and North. A more important 
and beautiful strain, however, flows through a 
line of English poets from Spenser and Sidney 
to Vaughn, and even to Denham and Cowley. 
Here we shall find that love of intellectual 
beauty, — bellezza intelligihiUi — as Pico has it, 
— which has always informed all truly Platonic 
writing ; and here we shall likewise find the 
dualism inherent in formal Platonism, corrected 
by a poetic tendency to see in the lower a step- 
ping stone to the higher, and in a lover of sub- 
lunary beauty a lover of the eternal Unity. 

Spenser's early poems, the Mymnt to Love and 
Beauty, are little elae than a metrical version of 
certain parts of the Symfotium, or, perhaps, an 
expansion of the similar hymn of Benivieni. In 
all the work of the Spenser group, Sidney, Gre- 
ville, and the men influenced by them, there is 
an increasing fondness for this kind of writing. 
In Shakespeare's Sonnett we find Platonic ideals 
of friendship, and in Hamlet the doctrine of 
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tlie relativity of evil.^ Ben Jonson gives fre- 
quent expression to the Platonic idea of " the 
one." Thus in the Hymenaice it is said of 
Truth that,— 

" Eternal onity behind her shines 
That fire and water, earth and air, combines. 

That pretentious poem, the Noace Teipsvm of 
Sir John Davies, contains a theory of the soul 
strangely blended from Platonic reveries and 
Aristotelian ratiocination. The soul is not 
united to the body as a man in a tent, or a pilot 
in a ship, or a spider in a web, or the imf^e in 
the wax, or as water in the vessel, or as one 
liquid mingled with another, or as heat in the 
fire, or as a voice through the air, — 

« Bnt as the fwr and eheerfnl morning light 
Doth here and there her silver beams impart, 
And in one instant doth herself unite 
To the transparent air in eveiy part : 

So doth the piercing soul the body fill 
Being all in all and all in part diffused."* 
I For an interesting and all bnt couTlncfng disouBSion of 
Shakespeare's indebtedness to the philosophy of Bruno, see 
TBchiscliwitz : Shakespeare'' » Hamlet in geinem Verk&ltnUt 
zur Qtsammthildung namentlfcA zur Tkeologie und Philoto- 
phie der Eliaaheth-zeit. Halle, 1887. 

a In chabners' EnglUh Poett, Vol. T., p. 89. 
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12 JOSEPH OLANTILL 

And hJB argmnenta for the immortality of the 
sou] are, in substance, the familiar ones of the 
Phcedo and the Repvhlie. Even In the minor 
writers we find many indications of the growth 
of this Plfttonie temper. Take Sir Thomas 
OTerbury, for example. Is not — 

" Good is a fairer attribute than white, 
'Tb the mind's beaaty keeps the other sweet," 

almost the core of Platonic teaching ? And see 
the Socratic theory of Virtue in, 

" Thej are moat firmly good who beat know whj."^ 

There even appears to have been a considerable 
cult of soKsalled Platonic love. Habiugton's 
Oaatara ia the best direct expression of it ; but 
its spread is, howoTer, better realized by ohserr- 
ing the opposition and ridicule it aroused, as 
in Francis Beaumont's ^^Anti-Platonio" Cart- 
wright's '■'■No Platonic Love" or Brome's "Fie! 
Fie! Platonics." 

Toward the middle of the century a still 
more explicit and conscious Platonism began to 
appear in the poetry of Henry Vaughn, Joseph 
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Beaumont, and Henry More. The last two of 
these were directly connected witii the Cam- 
bridge Platonist group and will be studied with 
it. The first, Henry Vaughn, ia a very inter- 
esting figure. In his verse the Pyth^orean 
element in Flatonism became for the first time 
promineut. In his well-known poem The Retreat, 
the homiletic simile of life as an exile from 
Heaven is fused with Pjrthagoraa' dream of pre- 
ezisteuce and Plato's doctrine of knowledge 
by reminiscence. This fusion will become very 
familiar, ere we are through with Henry More 
and Glanvill. It is worth while noting as a 
suggestive phenomenon in genetic psychology, 
which likewise throws light upon the temper 
of the time, that Thomas Vaughn, Henry's twin 
brother, dabbled in the Paracelsian pseudo- 
science and tried to find, and prove alchemi- 
cally, the secret unity of nature.^ 

By 1650 the Platonic movement had spread 
to the prose writers. In Milton, in Jeremy 
Taylor, in Sir Thomas Browne, in Izaak Wal- 
ton, here and there, we find the characteristic 
point of view. The clearest expression of it, 

I See The Magical Writings of Thomas Vavghn, ed. 
A. E. White. Ltmdou, 1S88. 
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among independent writers, ia in the work of 
Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, cousin and 
adopted son of Fulke Greville. His Nature of 
Truth is remarkable for its very real sense of 
the imity of phenomena and of the relativity 
of evil ; and significant, as we shall see, for its 
critique of causation.' 

By this time, too, the new Cartesian philoso- 
phy had been brought to the universities and 
was beginning to exert its influence on English 
thought. It appealed most strongly at first to 
men of a Platonic turn of mind, to whom it 
seemed to meet Hobbes on his own ground and 
defeat him, through its reaasertiou of the unity 
of the visible world with itself and with the 
mind of man. Sainte-Beuve says: "Descartes 
a conirihu4 plus que persorme a faire de Veaprit 
AuTnaine mm inttrumertt de precision et cela mine 
loin."^ It is for this that English philosophy 
owes most to Descartes ; few of his specific 
doctrines endured, but his ideals of truth and 
his method persisted. Leaving aside Newton's 
obligations to the new algebra, and confining 

> See Freodenthal in Archiv fvr Oesch. der JVWI., TI., 
p. 386. 

* Port Boyal, t. V., p. 3M (oinq. ed,, Paris, 1888). 
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ouTselTes to purely metaphysical speculationB, 
we find that the rules for reflection of the J)i$- 
eours mir la Methode were of great benefit to 
nearly all the thinkers of the Glaovill circle. 
The fimdameutal principle that "truth requires 
a clear and distinct conception of the object, 
excluding all doubt," and that the human rea- 
son, if rightly managed, can arrive at such con- 
ceptions, was the necessary postulate of the 
many pleas for " reason " in philosophy, theol- 
ogy, literature, and life which we shall find 
between 1650 and 1680. To be more specific, 
take the case of literature, where in this period 
we find a movement toward restrained correct- 
ness of form, seen for example in the changing 
ideals of the pentameter couplet. This was 
partly the result of the rise of Aristotelian 
canons of criticism, but it was more the out- 
come of a widespread and subtle reactionary 
movement toward a well-bred precision and rea- 
sonableness in manners, in thought, and in 
literary expression. Cartesianism was at once 
the offspring of this movement and the cause of 
its further growth. 

I have tried in this section to show that de- 
spite the chaos of thought in the early years of 
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the seventeenth century, and despite the con- 
tinued authority of Aristotle, certain tendencies 
were constantly becoming more deGnit«. These 
were : Baconian inductive research, material- 
istic scepticism, imaginative Platonism, and 
Cartesian rationalism. In the Cambridge 
Platonists we shall see a partial synthesis of 
the last two, and then in the work of Joseph 
Glanvill, a man of amazingly clever and recep- 
tive mind, an attempted harmonizing and 
reconciliation of aU. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE CAMBBIDOB FLATONISTB 

It IB hard to write of the Cambrid^ Plato- 
nists, the famooB " latitude men " of the seven- 
teenth century, in a coldly critical temper. In 
the writii^ of these men there is everywhere 
a glow of imaginative feeling, informed by 
Bweet and sane reflection, which is likely to 
beguile our judgment. In the days of their 
greatest influence they were aU young men 
in love with wisdom, yet very human withal. 
There was not a prig in the group, for " they 
hated the humour of those learned men that 
were stately and imposing." We cannot better 
begin the study of them, than wil^ the account 
given by Glanvill in his Anti-F<matieal Religion 
and Free Phih90j>hy, in Oontimuiiion of the New 
Atlantit. In this essay the governor of Ben- 
salem is made to tell of a band of university 
divines, by whom the Cambridge Platoniste are 
clearly intended. 

o 17 
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The governor first speaks of their training 
and general aim. Their learning was broad 
and solid; they were well grounded in Aris- 
totle, but they read all philosophers with judg- 
ment reserved. They conversed most with 
Plato, "that divine philosopher," but they like- 
wise gave attention to all natural philosophy. 
They had the felicity of clear and distinct 
thinking, and they had large compass in their 
thoughts. By reading they rendered their 
understandings full, and by meditation kept 
that fulness from being disorderly or confused. 
Their chief aim was to reconstruct theology 
upon a rational and historic basis, by studying 
the church fathers, and, even, all the conten- 
tions of all secte, but especially by observing 
the passions and inclinations of men. They 
strove to deliver their minds from all pre- 
possesraons and implicit dependence upon any 
authority other than God's and that of their 
own faculties. They urged upon all modesty, 
reticence, and caution, especially in affirming 
truth out of season. 

In affairs of religion they tried to check 
extravagance. "As Socrates of old first began 
the reformation of his Age and reduced men 
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from wildness of Fancy and enthusiastick 
Fegaries (m'c) with which they were over- 
grown, by pleading for Reason and by showing 
the Religion and Necessity there is in hearken- 
ing to its dictates, so they to the cure of the 
madness of their age were zealous to make men 
sensible." They next proceeded to show the 
unreasonablenesa of certain contemporary sys- 
tema of doctrine, and especially of Calvinism. 
To that end they defined "saving faith" aa 
that highest form of faith which directs the 
affections and guides the will, so including 
"good works." Thus they furthered moraKty 
which enthusiastic persons had sometimes 
slighted, being themselves sour, morose, and 
censorious. But the latitudinarians taught 
charity, for "the principles which are neces- 
sary to salvation are very few and plain and 
generally acknowledged amoi^ Christians." 
From this they deducted several corollaries : — 

" Fluency and pathetic-eloquence in sudden 
prayer may proceed, and doth many times, 
from excited passion and warm imagiiLation, 
from a peculiar temper and heated melan- 
choly." 

" Zeal is only good as its objects are good." 
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" Orthodoxy of doctrine is not sure a test of 
saintship as charity, humjHty, and reverence," 

Their manner of preaching was plain, with- 
out obscurity or affectation ; they made their 
learning appear only by the judgment, strength, 
reason, and cleameBS with which they spoke. 
Their sermons were methodical but not formal, 
practical and affectionate. It took some time 
for the people, whose eara were dinned with 
the " fantastical, rhapsodical manner of preach- 
ing," to relish this. 

The attitude of the Platonists to the various 
parts of learning is nest told. In logic they 
thought the Aristotelian syllogism to be good 
training for youth, **but many of them more 
approved of the logic of Plato ... a method of 
reasoning more quick and cloae, and much leas 
subject to fallacies and wanderings than the 
way of syllogism ; and," gays Glanvill, " to 
move the propositions from which a man would 
infer his conclusions by the modest Socratical 
way of question, is, in my judgment, a very 
good and advantageous method." In physl- 
olc^y and cosmology they respect Aristotle, but 
they do not worship him. They lean toward 
the atomic theories of Gassendi and Descartes, 
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but they incline to supplement the purely 
mechanical principles of the latter by the vital 
Platonic principles of the anima mundi and 
Xiiyoi ffTrepfioTiKoC In moral philosophy they 
think with Cicero that disputing ethics ia 
ostentatio gcientice rather than lex vitee. In 
metaphysics there ia some division among 
them. Some hold that the only business of 
metaphysics is the explication of general 
terms ; others hold that this belongs to logic, 
and make the end of metaphysics the knowl- 
edge of the spiritual and immaterial world. 
Of the latter class some think with Plato that 
spirits are extended, penetrable, indiscerptible, 
eelf-motlTe substances; others with Descartes 
made spirits consist in modes of thought. Few 
went to the extremes of either Platonism or 
Cartesianism. All, howeyer, were inclined to 
believe in the preexistence of souls. Like 
Plato, and like Descartes, they esteemed mathe- 
matics the best education of youth, and indis- 
pensable to sound reasoning. Here the governor 
of Bensalem is interrupted by some persons of 
quality come to speak with him. 

The above account of the Cambridge Plato- 
nista, mainly from the theological point of view, 
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is excellent, so far as it goes, but it needs to be 
supplemented by a more minute study of the 
historical development, personal characters, and 
writings of the group, 

The rationalistic movement in the English 
church, in so far as it can be referred to a 
definite origin, began not at Cambridge but ,afc 
Oxford. It is especially connected with the 
work of Lord Falkland, John Hales, William 
ChiUingworth, and perhaps we may add, Jeremy 
Taylor, who, although educated at Cambridge, 
became an Oxford fellow in 1636. Tins 
movement, as seen in its two great literary 
movements, ChilUngworth's The JReligion of 
Protestants (1637), and Taylor's The lAbeHy 
of Prophesying (1647), cleared the theological 
atmosphere within the church by furthering 
the ideas of toleration and reason ; but it 
lacked the scholarly breadth, and, except in 
Taylor, the literary inspiration of the Cam- 
bridge men. It was never, moreover, so 
consciously philosophical. We know from 
Suckling's Session of the Poets that the first 
three were honorary members of the tribe of 
Ben, and from Dryden that Hales was one of 
the most appreciative of the early admirers 
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of Shakespeare ; but though their own writing 
was very direct and forcible, it lacked the feel- 
ing for form which we shall find in Smith and 
Culverwell. 

The literary character of Cambridge latitudi- 
narianism must be, in part at leaat, ascribed to 
the influence of Spenser. The first manifesto 
of the movement, Henry More's F»ychodia or 
Platonictd Song of the Soul (1641), is in the 
Spenserian stanza, and in unconcealed imitation 
of Spenser's manner, even to his archaisms. 
Furthermore, in the dedication to his father of 
the PhiloBopkical Poems (1647), More refers the 
poetic and philosophical bent of his own mind 
to the fact that his father used to read the 
Faerie Queene to him in the long winter even- 
ings ; " a poem as richly fraught with divine 
morality as fansy." 

But, leaving these earlier, formative in- 
fluences aside, the formal beginning of Cam- 
bridge Platoniem may best be referred to the 
year 1644, when Benjamin Whichcote began 
a course of afternoon lectures. These lectures 
were eagerly heard by large numbers of the 
undergraduates and younger masters of arts, 
among whom Whichcote had a great following. 
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Soon the intellectual atmosphere of Cambridge, 
and particularly of Emmanuel College, came 
to be not unlike that of Oxford in the present 
century, when young Matthew Arnold heard 
the mighty voices there. No better account of 
WMohcote*B work can be given than that con- 
tained in Burnet's character of him.^ 

" Whichcote was a man of rare temper, very 
mild and obliging. He was much for liberty 
of conscience, and being disgusted with the 
dry, systematicd way of those times, he strove 
to raise those who conversed with him to a 
nobler set of thoughts and to consider religion 
as a seed of deiform nature (to use one of his 
own phrases). In order to do this he set 
young students much on reading the ancient 
philosophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotin, 
and to considering the Christian religion as 
a doctrine sent from God both to elevate and 
sweeten humane nature, in which he was a 
great example as well as a wise and kind 
instructor." 

Whichcote seems to have had little literary 
ambition. Volumes of Aphori»7n» and of iSfer- 

1 m^orn 0/ IU» Oien Tintet. London, lT8i. 8 Vols. 
Vol L, p. 187. 
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mom were published after his death ; but in his 
lifetime his influence was wholly oral, personal, 
and immediate. He was not at all conoeroed 
with the great contemporary movements of 
thought centring around the names of Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes. His teaching had little 
to do with the more ambitious speculations of 
metaphysics. Its significance and its influence 
lay in its unfaltering insistence on reason and 
toleration. 

These germinal ideas of Whichcote's teach- 
ing came to a literary fruition with the fewest 
engrafted branches in the work of two young 
men, ' John Smith and Nathaniel Culverwell. 
Both were fellows of Cambridge, both were 
quickened by Whichcote, and both died in the 
same year, 1652, CulverweU at the age of 
thirty-seven, and Smith only thirty-four. The 
likeness in the external courses of their lives 
is more than equalled by their affinity in char- 
acter and genius. CulverweU, indeed, was a 
Oalvinist, but there is little in hia writing to 
indicate that his systematic theology is in any 
way different from that of the other members 
of the group. 

Me lAffht of Natwe^ Culverwell's one book, 
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appeared after his death, but in the eame year. 
It was accompanied by an introduction from 
the pen of his brother, Richard Culverwell, 
which implies that Nathaniel had died in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar sadness, possibly after 
some darkening of his faculties through much 
study. The first ten chapters of The Light of 
Natv/re deal with the problem of truth. After 
a just but sympathetic critique of Herbert of 
Cherbury and Lord Brooke, Culverwell con- 
cludes, agreeing with them in the main, that 
the ground of our knowledge of reality is to 
be sought in the consenmt gentiwm, and in the 
common human reason, thus effecting, in hia 
own mind, a synthesis between sensationalism 
and rationalism, a synthesis which Locke and 
the later English empiricists might have pon- 
dered to advantage. This ends the dialectic 
portion of the book. Five chapters of exposi- 
tory writing follow : the light of reason is a 
diminutive and derivative light, it discovers 
present not future things, yet, in so far, it is 
a certain and directive light. The book then 
closes with three chapters of imaginative writ- 
ing, mounting at times almost to that height 
of philosophic vision which Socrates made the 
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end of -wisdom. The seventeenth century can 
show little finer or more beantiful prose writing 
than these three chapters : *' The Light of 
Reason is Calm and Peaceful," " The Light of 
Reason is a Pleasant Light,'* and " The Light 
of Reason is an Ascendant Light." The salient 
features of Culverwell's style are smooth grace 
of sentence structure, bright beauty of imagery, 
and skilful, unpedantic use of classical quota- 
tion, notably from Plato, VirgU, Horace, and 
Lucretius. Some taste of his quality may not 
be amiss. First, then, an invocation to "holy 
light, offspring of Heaven first-born," which, 
written twenty years before Milton's famous 
lines in the third book of Paradise Lott, could 
scarcely have been unknown to him. 

" Who will not welcome so lovely a beauty 
with a Xmpe ^w I Welcome thou first-born 
of corporeal beings, thou Lady and Queen of 
sensitive beauties, thou clarifier and refiner of 
chaos, thou unspotted beauty of the universe. 
Let him be condemned to a perpetual night, 
to a fatal, disconsolate grave, that is not enam- 
oured of thy brightness. . . . That learned 
knight (Digby) in his discourse of bodies tells 
us of one totally blind, who yet knew when a 
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candle came into the room only by the c^uiok- 
ening and reviving of his spirits." * 

Next a passage to illustrate the continoitj of 
our mental life and its control over phenomena : 
" For does not memory, which therefore Plato 
calls AUrOriveav aaTrjpia, does it not reprint and 
repeat former pleasure ? And what is hope but 
pleasure in the bud ? Does it not antedate and 
prepossess future delight ? Nay, by virtue of 
an intellectual percolation the waters of Harah 
and Meribah will become sweet and delicious. 
The mind can extract honey out of the bitterest 
object when it is past ; how else can you con- 
stme the poet's words, — 

"Haee olim meminUte jw>abU"t* 



Finally, a passage of that almost passionate 
mysticism found in Crashaw and the other 
poets of the Catholic reaction but rare among 
Calvinists : — 

"Yet could I show you a more excellent 
way ; for the pleasures of natural reason are 
but husks in comparison of those gospel de- 
lights, those mysterious pleasures which lie 

> The Ltg/U of Nature, p. 237 seq. 
* Ibid., p. 241 leq. 
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hid in the bosom of Christ, those rosebuds that 
were in the blood of a Saviour, who took him- 
self the thorns and left you the rosea," * 

Culverwell, to conclude, is a Flatouist in his 
ethics and in his attitude of mind rather than 
in his metaphysics. Like Plato he lays the basis 
of mortality in the constitution of the divine 
nature,^ but he rejects absolutely the Platonic 
doctrine of innate ideas through reminiscence 
of preexistence. He criticises Lord Brooke's 
presentation of that doctrine very acutely. Is 
a Mind man a judge of color because of his in- 
nate ideafi ? So far he anticipates Locke, but 
he transcends him, and darkly anticipates Leib- 
niz by a theory of "connate ideas." Unfortu- 
nately, however, his distinction between these 
and " innate ideas " is only vague and implicit. 

John Smith's Seleet Diecoursea, published 
after his death by his friend Worthington, con- 
stitute a more systematic and complete exposi- 
tion of the ideas of the Cambridge men than 
any book we have hitherto encountered. Smith 
had been tutored by Whiohcote, and initiated 
by him into the Platonic way of thought. His 

> The Light of Nature, p. 267. 
»76iA,pp. 60-H. 
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education, however, differed from that of Which- 
cote and Culverwell in that he was more thor- 
oughly grounded in mathematics, and had been 
for some time mathematical reader In Queen's 
College. This similarity of traiuii^ would 
naturally have connected him with Descartes 
and his philosophy had it not been for a funda- 
ments dlBsimilarity in constitution of mind. 
Smith was the Saint John of the Cambridge 
circle. His intellect and character aroused 
not only the enthusiastic admiration, but also 
the ardent love, of his friends. Worthington 
speaks of his mind as " that plentiful and ever- 
bubbling fountain "ji and Simon Patrick in 
the funeral sermon affixed to the Select Bia- 
couraes tells of his character with loving detail." 
" He had incorporated, shall I say, or ensouled 
all principles of justice and righteousness, and 
made them one with himself." 



1 Select DiieourMtt, Pref. 

* Ibid,, p. 490 aeq. Patrick was im ofbprlug of tha 
Cam1)ddge school who spread its inflaence bnt added little 
to Qie Bum ol Its Ounking. He obtAined preferment in the 
church, rising in time to the epiacopcicy. TliiB funeral ser- 
mon, preached wUle he was still a very yonng man, breathes 
a spirit of gentle myatlcism, which is oharactenstio of all his 
writing. 
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" I caimot tell you how his soul was univer- 
salized, how tenderly he embraced all God's 
creatures in his arms." 

He was one of those men " whose souls come 
into the world (as the Chaldee Oracle speaks) 
clothed with a great deal of mind, more impreg- 
nated than others with divine notions, and 
more teeming wombs to enrich the world with 
the fruit of them." 

, " I have never got so much good among all 
my books by a whole day's plodding in a 
study as I have by an hour's discourse with 

The Select Dieeourgea are : — 

Of the Tme Way and Method of Attaining to 

Divine Knowledge. 
Of Superstition. 
Of Atheism. 

Of the Immortality of the Soul. 
Of the Existence and Nature of God, 
Of Propheaie. 
Of the Difference between Legal and Evan- 

geUcal Righteousness. 
Of the Shortness and Vanity of a Fharasaick 

Righteousness. 
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Of the Excellency and Nobleness of True Re- 
ligion. 

0£ a Christian's Conflicts with and Conquests 
over Satan. 

The first thing which arrests the attention of 
the reader is the fusion of his Platonism with 
explicit, and even dogmatic, neo-Flatonism. 
Plato seems to have largely influenced the 
form and literary quality of Smith's workj 
there is in each the same tendency to patch 
with purple, and Smith makes frequent use of 
striking Platonic similes, adapting them to his 
own purposes.^ But for content of thought he 
is as much or more indebted to Flotinus. The 
latter is quoted on nearly every page, and his 
Eastern doctrine of emanation is everywhere 
implicitly present. Thus in the chapter on 
divine knowledge we are told that divine 
things are to he understood by a spiritual sen- 
sation rather than by verbal reasoning, or by 
speculation, that this knowledge is furthered 
by purity of life, and yet that it is the clearest 
in infancy when the soul is less idly at ease in 

^E.g. on p. 4 we tave Plato's "Cave." Bepubliis 
C614). 
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the earthly body. The most characteristic part 
of this Bection ia his treatment of the divine 
love. He holds that we attain to our knowl- 
edge of the divine love through the spark of 
it glowing in human love. It is here that the 
essentially Platonic and Johannine bent of 
Smith's thinking becomes most apparent. 

The chapter on the immortality of the soul 
contains substantially the doctrines held on 
that point by all the " latitude men." After 
acutely criticising Aristotle and showing his 
system to contain a virtual negation of person^ 
immortality, he considers the argument, against 
a belief in immortality, founded upon " its close 
sympathy " of our souls and bodies. He answers 
this by affirming the necessity o£ that sympathy 
for the development of the soul through its di- 
rection of the body, thus, like most modem 
metaphysicians, making the essence of the soul 
apart from its sensations to lie in will. Postu- 
lating then that the soul ia a substance, distinct 
from the body, self-motive, and indiscerptible, 
he adduces the usual Platonic arguments for 
its immortality, pliiB the argument from free- 
will. His most convincing ailment is 
grounded upon the neo-Platonic notion of a 
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v6i}(TK afierdfiaTtK, or naked intuition "which 
fills the whole horizon of the soul with a mild 
and gentle light." By this a good man is oon- 
BciouB that he is immortal.^ 

With the chapter on prophecy the argnment 
of the Discouraea leaves the sphere of natural 
religion for that of rerelation. The treatment 
here is at once philosophical toward the prin- 
ciple and reverent toward the letter, but it is 
to he noted that he asserts that the Scriptures 
are frequently " accommodated to vulgar imder- 
standings, and are not intended to teach phi- 
losophy." 

" The Excellency and Nobleness of True Re- 
ligion," which displays Smith's classical style 
at its most eloquent pitch, contains his theory 
of ethics. This is identical with Culverwell's 
connecting conscience and morality with the 
supremacy of the divine over the human will, 
relieving the weariness of unchartered freedom 
and lightening the weight of chance desires. 

1 Bmlth Mien this doctrine to Plotinos, but it is, too, 
Babatantlally, the last resort of Pl&to {TCmaus 41, Bepublie 
60G) after he came to see the truth that Uelancthou later 
expressed concerniiig the argamente of the Phado: Sax 
argummta aogitare prodext, led tamett seiamva pttt^actiotteM 
diiiinai intuendai eue. 
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The writings of Smith and Culverwell were 
the most immediately effective put forth by 
their Bchool, hut they failed of permanent 
Lnfinence through a disregard of contemporary 
scientific movements, and because of the dual- 
ism resulting from a too active distrust of 
sensible phenomena. With Cudworth and 
More, however, the case is different; each of 
them touched the thought of the age at mora 
points than Culverwell and Smith together. 

By the middle of the century, and still more 
in the years immediately following the restora- 
tion, there were influences in the air of Cam- 
bridge quite other than Platonic. Bacon's 
exceedingly cautious temper of mind and his 
partial divorce of reason and religion did not 
predispose the Cambridge men favorably toward 
him ; moreover, the contemporary exponent of 
the Baconian system was Hobbes, their dearest 
foe. They saw, however, the importance of 
Bacon's critique of the imagination and its 
eidola, and made frequent use of it in combat- 
ing the melancholic extravagances of some of 
the Puritans.* 

' See for example E. More's Enthtuiasmut THwnpAottt* 
(ia Ma Several Philoaophical Writings), passim. 
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Descartes, od the other hand, had begun to 
exercise a powerful influence over Cambridge 
thought. In 1648, More was in correapond- 
enee with him, and writes in the temper of 
an enthusiastic disciple : In meihodo too, luiorio 
quodam^ sed eleganti lane («'c; qy. aane?') modes- 
ticB genere, talem te exhihes virwm ut nihil indole 
gefnioque tuo miavius et amahilius, nihil exceleius 
et generosius vel fingi possit vel eapeti.^ Though 
he asks many acute questions, and in the end 
reacts away from the supposed mechanical 
implication of Descartes' philosophy and espe- 
cially from his doctrine of the non-extension 
of spirit, yet he everywhere makes it evident 
that the Cartesian method is in high favor 
with the more thoughtful sort of men at 
Cambridge.* 

Finally, the most powerful animating force 
in the later work of the Cambridge Flatonists 
was opposition to Hobbea. His materialistic 

1 Oput eit., p. 61, Fart 11. 

* It is cuetomary to eay that CtutedEinlBm was introdnced 
into England by Aatoine Le Grand ; but there is no record 
of his having puhliahed anything concerning it, before bis 
FMlosophia Velerum e mente Benati Descariea (London, 
1671) ; whereas, as I have just tried to show, Car 
VM Influential at Cambridge twenty years earlier. 
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metaphysics seemed to them dat^rously athe- 
istic, and they held his utilitarian and fatAlistio 
ethics to be suhversive of all national freedom 
and morality. Burnet, who as a pupil of the 
Cambridge school may fairly be taken as TOic- 
ing its opiuioiiB, writes of " a very wicked book, 
with a very strange name, The Leviathan. His 
[Hobbes'2 main principles were that all men 
acted under an absolute necessity, in which he 
seemed protected by the received doctrine of 
absolute decrees. He seemed to think that 
the universe was God and that souls were 
material, thought being only subtle and imper- 
ceptible motion. He thought interest and fear 
were the chief principles of society, and he put 
all morality in the following that which was our 
own private will or advantage. He thought 
religion had no other basis than the laws of 
the land ; and he put all law in the wiU of the 
prince, or of the people."* 

It was this opposition to Hobbes which begot 
the best-known and most important systematic 
treatise of the Cambridge school, Ralph Cud- 
worth's 2V«e Intelleettial System of the Universe, 
Wherein all the Beaton and Philosophy of Athe- 
1 Bumet, Hist. ofhU Own Timet, Vol. 1, p. 106. 
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igm is Confuted and its ImpotmUlity Demon- 
strated. Cudworth difEera' from the men 
previously studied in two important respects. 
According to Bumet, "He was a great ob- 
server and promoter of experimental philoso- 
phy, which was then a new thing, and much 
looked after." He was, furthermore, on the 
authority of Birch, interested in affairs, and 
several times gave advice to Cromwell through 
Thurloe, his secretary. On March SI, 1647, 
he preached before the House of Commons, 
and had the courage to plead for toleration and 
universal charity. Cudworth's life at Cam- 
bridge as Hebrew professor and master of 
Christ's is otherwise sufficiently uneventful to 
be passed over without detail. It is, however, 
interesting to notice his direct personal con- 
nection with the best thought of a younger 
generation, through his pupil, Sir William 
Temple, and his daughter. Lady Masham, the 
friend of Locke and Newton. 

As originally projected, The True TnieUeetiiai 
System was to have been complete in three 
parts, treating respectively of materialistic, 
stoical, and theological atheism ; but only the 
first part was ever finished, and that not until 
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1678. The body o£ this part is taken up with 
an elaborate confutation of the mechanical 
hypothesis of Democritus, under which name, 
of course, Hobbes is but thinly veiled.^ The ' 
bearing of the book upon the contemporary 
theorizing of Glanvill is confined to a very few 
points. In the first place, it is important to 
note that to Cudworth the theories of Hobbes 
and Descartes (like that of Darwin in some 
minds at the present time) seemed to exclude 
Glod from the phenomenal world. He therefore 
formulated the theory of a " plastic nature " 
intermediate between spirit and inanimate 
nature, by means of which divine law might 
work itself out. This is of course only a re- 
Btatement of the Platonic anima mundi.' In 
the second place be reverses the order of 
D^cartes* reasoning to prove the existence 
of Deity. Cudworth reasons from the idea 
of divine existence to the idea of perfection, 
and maintains, with GtlanviU, that Descartes in 
following the opposite order comes out by that 

' Cudworth considered Democritua a corrapMr of the trae 
atomic pMloiophf . The Uttei as derived hy the Qreeks from 
Moaea he thought more f deadly to theism than to athelnn. 

* Sea 3Vue Int. Sj/item, Chs. m., XXXTH 
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same door wherem he went. In the third 
place, having to his satisfaction proved God 
to be all-wise and all-powerful, he appeals to 
Plato, St. John, and the Cabbala to prove him 
all-loving. Finally, the ultimate argument 
Cudworth makes for the existence of God is 
that the human reason, which transcends sense, 
can only proceed from an infinite and eternal 
reason; grounding this upon the supposed 
unity of the Platonic and Christian concep- 
tions of the Logoi. Here, however, he seems 
strangely unaware that he is in practical agree- 
ment with Descartes' fundamental tenet that 
to be conscious of a limit is to transcend it ; or, 
as Descartes himself puts it, Our recognition 
of sorrow, evil, and imperfection as such, must 
prove the existence, somewhere, of a happy, 
good, and perfect being.* 

The most important of the Cambridge circle 
in respect to influence upon Glanvill was Henry 
More. He was likewise the most attractive 
personally, a^d the most bafBing and incon- 
sistent in his published opinions. He was born 
in 1614. His parents were Calvinists, but he 

>See IHtcowi ie la Methode, p. 82, ed. Chaipentier 
(1896). 
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conld never "swallow that hard doctrine." 
He went from Eton to ChxiBt's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became A.B. in 1635, and 
A.M. four years later ; upon which he was 
elected to a fellowship. Up to this time More's 
university life seems to have been a period of 
storm and stress. Aristotle and the schoolman 
had failed to satisfy his subtle and inquiring 
mind, and his Platonism was not yet matured. 
In these years he read voraciously in philosophy, 
and especially in out-of-the-way neo-Platonic 
and cabbalistic literature; but his most nourish- 
ing intellectual food seems to have been Spen- 
ser and the Latin poets. He fell under the 
speU of Horace and knew the mood of that ode 
which is built around the phrase pulvit et wmhra 
auvm*.^ This somewhat Epicurean tendency 
was in part corrected by the loving study of 
VirgU, whom he quotes frequently and calls 
" the prince of poets and a great Platonist." ' It 
is safe to conjecture that it was at this time that 

1 See the preface to " FBychathanaaa " In Ptyehodta, Fart 
II. The 12th stanza of the 4th canto of the 3d book of tbu 
poem la & tolerabl; close tranHlatlon from Horace, Ode*, III. , 
3, Stanzas 1 and 2. 

' Epistle in Gtwivilt's SaducUmui TrivmpluaM, p. 108 
(ed. of 1786). 
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he began to read the writings of Count Pico of 
Mirandola, who remained a great favorite with 
him throughout his life. This poetical period 
o£ Mora's life produced two yolumes of Terse, 
PtycTtcdia (1642) and Philosophical Poerm 
(1647). These are little else than traditional 
Platonism and neo-Platonism very hardly com- 
pressed into Spenserian stanzas. The reason- 
ing is subtle and often profound, but not 
original. The imagery is sometimes sensuous, 
but the treatment is neither simple nor pas- 
sionate. The versification is awkward and 
uneven. Yet the final effect of More's verse, 
if we read it honestly, is pleasant. He has 
worked out of his period of doubt, and the 
positive ideas he has attained, though vague, 
are not feeble. 

In 1648, as we have already seen. More came 
under the influence of Descartes, but the 
draughts of intellectual day which he drew 
from the Cartesian rationalism did not long 
satisfy him. Like all the Cambridge men, he 
joined in the hue and cry after reason, and 
moderation, and sanity ; but he did not always 
exhibit these qualities in himself. Occasionally 
in dispute he would allow himself to use lan- 
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gnage more creditable to the power of his 
indignation than to the coolness of his reason, 
{saving this aside as a minor foible, and one 
characteristic of the age, perhaps the best con- 
ception of More's temperament may be obtained 
hj comparing it with that of Emerson. Both 
fancied they were rationalistic philosophers, yet 
both were essentially mystics. More believed 
himself to have seen in his yonth a Tision of an 
old man who gave to him two keys, the one of 
silver, the other of gold. On the former was 
written, Claude /eriettrat ut luceat domu»; and 
on the latter. Amor Dei lux ammcE. These 
two sentences were the core of all his thinking. 
He considered himself illuminatut, and like 
Socrates had an attendant dsemon. But these 
vagaries of an intensely religious imagination 
did not, as sometLmea happens, make him a 
difficult person to get aloi^ with. On the 
contrary he was, among his friends, the most 
genial of the Cambridge group. He had no 
worldly ambition, and was content to remain 
a university fellow all his life. Here he became 
the centre of a circle of high-bred and thought- 
ful youth, from which his influence spread. 
One of More's pupils, however, was in some 
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matters his teacher. Tliie was his "heroine 
pupU," Lady Conway. Her eager, subtle mind, 
in a frail, yet pleasant body, had a great charm 
for him. He spent much of his time with her 
at Ragley, and did there some of his best work 
at her bidding and inspiration. 

More's prose writing is so bulky in mass and 
BO heterogeneous in content that it is difficult to 
give a concise account of his philosophical posi- 
tion. For the purposes of the present essay 
only three points need be noted : his treatment 
of reason, of nature, and of spirit. 

Like all the latitudinarian thinners. More 
thought that truth was to be attained through 
reason, "the light within us." This he works 
out most convincingly in his Antidote for 
Atheism and in his Einthusiasmux Triwmphatua, 
and most succinctly in the elaborate preface to 
his Collection of Several Philosophical Writings. 
Here, as usual in the seventeenth century, the 
argument centres around a quotatiou : " The 
image of God is the Royal and Divine Logos, 
the impassible man, but the image of this image 
is the human intellect."' It is important to 

1 Pref.,p. T. Etjttbr iiir yitp BtoO \iyot Mat aU BoviXuc^ 
. . . tlKurSe tlxirm ArBpihrinn nOi. Clem. Alex. Strom. , Lib. 
v., Ch. 14 (Tullooli). 
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see, however, that More here advocates a belief 
in a certain *' divine s^^ity " ; something 
" more noble and inward than reason itself, and 
without which reason would falter, or at least 
reach but to mean and frivolous things." This 
"divine sagacity" which transcends the pure 
reason we shall find in Glanvill called by 
another name. 

More's attitude toward the objective world 
combines strangely, yet considering his cen- 
tury, significantly, the points of view of poetical 
nature-love, visionary pantheism, and inductive 
science. He appears at times to have been 
not unlike Shelley in his very personal feeling 
for natural objects. "Walking abroad after 
his studies, his sallies toward Nature would be 
often inexpressibly ravishing, beyond what he 
could convey to others." But this mood was 
not so habitual to him as was a kind of imagina- 
tive realization of the cosmic growth of nature. 
In the transition to modem philosophy, there 
seems to have been common a pseudo-6cienti£c 
physical philosophy blended with neo-Platonic 
and theosophic elements. This is especially 
connected with the names of Paracelsus and 
Jacob Bohme. More was influenced by both 
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of these, especially the latter. He never went 
to the imagmatiTe extreme of tliinking the uni- 
verae to be the body of God, the stars the 
organs, and their orbits the arteries; he 
did, however, conceive very vividly the plas- 
tic sweep of the divine spirit over chaos, and 
he could never quite put that wonderful image 
out of his mind. Connected with this was his 
theory of the universe which was dependent 
upon a belief in rationea aemijutlet, which was 
merely a neo-Platonic formula for the Platonic 
"mind of the world," and Cudworth's "plastic 
nature." Alongside of this theosophic science 
we find attempts to assimilate the results of the 
Baconian experimental science. Baron Van 
Helmont, the famous physician who was to heal 
Lady Conway of her nervous disorders, knew 
More intimately and gave him much minute 
though not always accurate physiological 
information. Besides this, More was a fellow 
of the Royal Society and took a deep interest in 
all the scientific discoveries of the day. The 
most significant result of this is his continual 
use of diagrams drawn from optics or physiol- 
ogy to illustrate his metaphysical arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, or for its pre- 
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ezisteDce. In other words, More, like Glanvill, 
had a vagae yiBion of the possibilities of experi- 
mental psychology. 

It is in his doctrine of spirit that the older 
More diverges most widely from the Cartesian 
position of his younger days. Descartes' reduc- 
tion of spirit to thought and of matter to exten- 
sion came to seem to him alarmingly atheistical. 
He therefore tries to confute "the nullubistB 
whose prince is that pleasant wit, Renatus des 
Cartes, who by his jocular metaphysical medi- 
tations has so luxated and distorted the rational 
foculties of some otherwise sober and quick- 
witted persons."' To this end More makes 
substance the genus, and matter and spirit the 
two species under it, and concludes that spirit 
is extended, indiscerptible, incorporeal sub- 
stance. In short, More was one of those 
persons in whom the conceptions of the spirit- 
ual imagination are so subtly interfused 
through the seeming realities of sensuous per- 
ception that the former come to have some- 
thing of the objective, tangible, substantial 
existence of the latter. To such minds the 
notion of spirit as a mere entelechy of ma- 
ifiad. Tri.,p. 66 *eq. 
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terial functioiiB is always flat and unprofit- 
able. It was this part of his system which 
led More's mind into the mazes of psychic 
phenomena. Spirits having a substantial ex- 
istence, ghost stories, and relations of witch- 
craft became more credible ; and he came to 
think that all belief in spirit most stand or 
fall with a belief in snch sapematnral occni> 
Fences. 

More's extravagances have discredited his 
standing in the annals of philosophy ; a man 
who could find Carircsianism in Genesis, and 
trace the stream of true philosophy from Moses 
throogh Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus, and Pico 
Mirandola to himself, was not likely to be 
regarded with much favor In the cool-headed, 
unemotional eighteenth century. Bat though 
his inSuence did not persist long after his 
death, it was very potent in his lifetime. He 
was, to be sure, a dreamer, but many of his 
dreams were of reason. He was a realist in 
the strict philosophic sense, and walked famil- 
iarly with the ideal forms of Beauty and Good. 
This it was which made him so powerfully 
attractive to men like John Norris of Bemer- 
ton and Glanvill. 
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This hasty sketch of the Cambridge Plato- 
nists should show that they were at once the 
most amiable and the most intellectually ambi- 
tious group of men in the history of English 
thought. It should also suggest the reason of 
their failure to influence the course of that 
thought clearly and permanently. They did 
correct in part the materialistic tendencies 
of the Baconian philosophy, and so through 
Glanvill, Norris, Shaftesbury, and Berkeley 
they helped to prepare the way for the more 
spiritual philosophy of Kant and Coleridge. 
But as the latter makes clear concerning them, 
in his Notes on the Etiglith Divines, they failed 
to leave a deep and individual impress on 
thought, because they could not make that 
criticism of the pure reason for which philos- 
ophy was waiting. They extolled the power 
and beauty of reason and yet were ever ready 
to soar into a rapt mysticism which should 
logically have ended, as it did in Blake's 
case, in the utter distrust of reason. They 
likewise lost in influence with general readers 
through their scholarly retirement and too 
shy aloofness from the stirring political and 
social events of their time ; the result of the 
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pereimial opposition between the mui of 
thought and the man ol action. It was, 
however, in the luminous if somewhat hazy 
atmosphere which they spread around them 
that Glanvill mostly lived. 
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CHAPTER III 

O T.A-w vTT.T.'a LITE AND THE OBDEB OF HIS 
■WEITING8 

The family of which the aubject of this essay 
was a member, was one of the most ancient and 
honorable in England. Banulph de Glanville 
came to England in the train of William the 
Conquerer, and became the founder of an Anglo- 
Norman house, which soon rose to wealth 
and influence. A Hervej de Glauville was 
chamberlain to King Stephen, and Ranolph 
de Glanville, who flourished about 1150, was a 
jurist of ability and reputation, and lord chief 
justice of England. For five centuries the 
main line of the Glanyilles continued one of 
the first English families. The eldest sons 
were earls of Suffolk, and allied by marriage 
to such distinguished families as the Greys and 
the Ferrers. The name became particularly 
famous in the annals of the bar and bench. 
To Kanulph de GlanTiUe succeeded a long 
61 
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line of lawyers, judges, and barons ol the 
exchequer, ending only with that Sir John 
Glanville who, in the time of Charles I., was 
speaker of the House of Commons.* 

The branch of the family with which we 
have especially to do was derived from a 
younger son and contains fewer distinguished 
names. In 1380 a John Glanville, who had 
served under the Black Prince, settled in 
Devon. These Devonshire Glanvilles were 
mostly merchants, country gentlemen of mod- 
erate means, or clergymen. Tobias Glanville, 
who flourished in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, had, by his wife Frances Wad- 
ham, a son and a daughter. Nicholas, the son 
and heir, married a Joan, and by her had issue 
of three sons, John, Benjamin, and Joseph.^ 

Joseph Glanvill waa born at Plymouth in 
1636.' Of his boyhood to the ^e of sixteen 

^ The genealogicEil matter in this chapter is drawn from 
OlanTille-Bichards, Becordi oftheAnglo-l/brman Hovae of 
Glanville. London, 1882. 

* Joseph Beems to have been the first to leave oB the final 
" e " of the name. He invariably signs himself without it. 
Contemporary Teferences to him Bpell his name Tarionnly, 
GlanriU, Glanvil, or Glanville. Other members of the family 
are always Glanville. 

* Mr. GltmviUe-RichanlB has 1030, erroneoasly. 1636 is 
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we know absolutely nothing. He matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, April 2, 1662, and 
was made B.A. October 11, 1655. On June 29, 
1658, he proceeded M.A. from Lincoln College. 
Anthony a Wood reports that Glanvill used 
to lament that he had not gone to Cambridge, 
for so he might have been associated with the 
Platonic movement sooner and more inti- 
mately. But whether he was himself aware of 
it or not, Oxford gave to him two things which 
imparted to his work much of its interest and 
individuality. These were a sound and solid 
training in classics and logic, and a keen per- 
sonal interest in the method and problems of 
natural science. In the Cambridge of that 
decade he might have fared worse in both 
these matters. In Glanvill's day the master 
of Exeter was John Conant, of whom it is 
related that "he used to visit the chambers 
and studies of the young scholars, and if he 
found any reading a modem book would send 
him to Tully." Moreover Glanvill's tutor was 

the date given b; AnthoDj i, Wood, and b; the author at the 
life prefixed to the third and fourth editions of the Sadudt- 
mtu Triumphatw. In the preface to the Vanitg of Dogmas 
tilling (1S61), Olaovill lefeiB to himself as "still some yeais 
before his foortti climacteric." 
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Samuel Conant, celebrated as a Btem disciplina- 
rian in prosody and the ayllogiam. The scien- 
tific influence can be referred to John Wilkius 
and Wallis. In onr author's time, the former 
was warden of Wadham College, and in his 
rooms were held the weekly meetings of the 
scientiflc men, which were the nucleus of the 
Royal Society ; the latter was professor of 
astronomy. Glanvill's two most intimate friends 
at the university appear to have been Francis 
WUloughby and Samuel Parker ; both were 
interested in experimental philosophy. Wil- 
loughby, to whom GlanviU dedicated his Lua 
OrierUalig, became a learned authority upon 
birds and fishes, and both WiUoughby and 
Parker were to be fellows of the Royal Society. 
Immediately after taking his M.A. in 1658, 
Glanvill became chaplain to Francis Rous, and 
went to live with him at Acton. Rous died in 
1659, but in the meantime he exercised, it is 
likely, no slight infiuence over the mind of his 
young chaplain. For Rous was a man of 
decided and impressive personality. Bom in 
1579, he became, before he was twenty, one of 
the earliest imitators of Spenser. In 1598 he 
published 2%M&, Vertue's History, a long poem 
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in ottava rima, and an avowed imitatioD of the 
Faerie Queene. Later in life he was active in 
the rebellion, and being high in the favor of 
Cromwell, he became speaker of the '* Bare- 
bones' Parliament " ; still later, he was made 
provost of Eton College. Even in these 
troublous times of strenuous activity he main- 
tained the character of a retired, studioua, and 
meditative man, celebrated for an intensely 
mystical sort of piety, which yet had more 
afBnity with the dreaming of the Platonists 
than with the ecstatic experiences of some of 
his Roundhead brethren. In 1650 his studies 
had resulted in the publication of Mella Pa- 
tram} a thousand-page compilation from the 
fathers of the Church. To him came Glanvill, 
a master of arts, fresh from the tmiveraity, with 
8 leaning toward scientific thought. There 
can be little doubt that through his inflQence 
the young chaplain was led to employ his year 
of breathing time in reading the work of the 
Cambridge men, and in writing upon themes 
kindred to theirs. This is made clear by the 
Epistle Dedicatory to his friend Joseph Minard 

' See the Introductioii to 3%»Ie, edited for tlie Spenaer 
Society by Mr. GrosarL 
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(or Maynard), written in March, 1660, and 
prefixed to the Vanity of Ihgm(Uizinff. There 
he speaks of two discourses which he already 
has by him in manuscripts, one on the Soul's 
Immortality, and one a Corrective of Muhimamn. 
Both of these, GlanviU says, had been rendered 
less necessary, the one by " the maturer under- 
takings of the accomplish't Dr. H. More," 
and the other by " his Majesty's much-desired 
and seasonable arrival." It is a safe conjecture 
that these were written at Rous's house, in the 
year of liberty from university routine which 
Glanvill enjoyed there. He refers to them 
as work some months past, but not so remote 
as they would have been if written in his 
Oxford days. 

Wood has the following account of Glanvill's 
life at this period: " In 1658 he was made chap- 
lain to old Francis Rous, one of Oliver's Lords, 
and provost of Eton College, but he dying 
soon after, Mr. Glanvill returned to Oxford 
and became a zealous person for a common- 
wealth. After his Majesty's restoration, by 
deeply weighing matters he became convinced 
of his mistaken notions." ^ This ironical fling 
1 Athenee Oxoniensit, m., CoL 1244. Ed. Bliss. 
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at Glanvill for his facile confonning waa not 
justifiable. Even had he changed his faith sud- 
denly upon the Restoration, it would not argue 
any considerable defect in hie character. He 
was a very young man, barely twenty-four, and 
could scarcely be blamed for following the lead 
of such great divines as Dr. Willdns, and most 
of the Cambridge men, who thought that in 
confomung they were securing the peace of 
Church and State. But Wood is in error, I 
think, in implying that the change was wholly 
(ffter the Restoration. The titles of the two 
early works above mentioned do not sound like 
the writing of " a ssealous person for a common- 
wealth." Such an one would not have written 
against "enthusiasm," which was a peculiarly 
Roundhead virtue. It is true that at this 
time Glanvill travelled to Kidderminster to 
hear Baxter preach, and greatly admired him. 
This however signifies little in the present 
instance, for that respect and admiration con- 
tinued undiminished throughout Glanvill's life. 
In 1660 Benjamin Glanville, who had become 
a prosperous tin merchant, bought the living of 
Wimbish in Essex, and presented it to his brother 
Joseph. The assured position this afforded 
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him must liave been precisely what he needed 
to encourage him to write. In the following 
year 1661, he published his first, his most origi- 
nal, and, in some respects, his most important 
book : The Vanity of Jhgmatizi'ng or Confidence 
in Opinions Manifested in a IHaeourae of the 
Shortness and Uncertainty of our Knowledge, 
and Its Causes, with some Reflections on Peri- 
patetieism and an Apology for Philosophy. This 
compendious title is for the present a sufficient 
account of the contents of the little book. Soon 
after its publication Glanvill was charged with 
scepticism and atheism. The latter charge was 
manifestly absurd, and the former a little less 
so. The whole aim of his attack was not 
against the possibility of science and philoso- 
phy, but against the pedantic and futile systems 
which passed for such and claimed infallibility. 
In the Epistle Dedicatory he writes : " I hope 
you'll consider that Scepticism is less reprehen- 
sible in inquiring years, and no crime in a juve- 
nile exercitation. But I haye no design against 
Science, and my endeavour is to promote it." 

The truth is that Glanvill had a wonderfully 
clear and synoptic vision of the range and pro- 
fundity of the problems of science. " We can 
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really know nothing of the world tmtil ve com- 
pleatly ken all Magnetic and Sympathetic ener- 
gies and their most hidden causes."^ A young 
man with such ideas is not likely to be long 
content with the dogmatic philosophy of the 
schools. Like Matthew Arnold in his youth, 
GlauTill seems to have conceived an intellectual 
ideal of "quiet and a fearless mind," and to 
have held that this is more easily attained 
through agnosticism than through dogmatism. 
" If there be a repose naturally attainable this 
side of the Stars, there is no way we can more 
hopefully seek to attain it. We can never be 
at rest while our quiet can be taken from us by 
every thwarting our Opinions, nor ia that Con- 
tent an Happiness which every one can rob us 
of. There is no felicity but in a fixed stabil- 
ity."' It must be remembered that Glanvill's 
agnosticism is not theological but philosophicaL 
The Vanity of Bogmatiziv^ made some little 
stir. Worthington writes of its author as " a 
yonng man of much reading and promise ; abat- 
ing some juvenile heat," and adds, " we may 
guess what the wine may be, . , . and it will 
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taste better when broached some years hence."^ 
This implicit reproof of the book is quite just, 
yet we would not wish the youthfuluess away. 
It consists in a confident enthusiasm for his 
soepticisiu, a play of imaginatiou, and a very 
downright manner, which on the whole are 
charming, though it is not difGcult to see why 
they should have annoyed the ratiier prosy and 
sufficient Dr. Worthington. 

The argument of the Vanity of Dogmatmnff 
is not so antipodal as it might at first appear 
to the teachings of the Cambridge men. It is 
merely a logical development of Culverwell's 
and More's pleas for reason. More thought 
he had a mission to reconcile science and reli- 
gion ; Glanvill conceived himself to be equally 
favored, but where More had made the attempt 
by evolving mystical and spiritualistic inter- 
pretations of scientific discoveries, Grianvill, here 
at least, tried to effect the desired reconciliation 
by more carefully defining the respective prov- 
inces of science and religion. 

Glanvill's indebtedness at this time to Cam- 
bridge thoi^ht cannot be doubted, for in the 
next year, 1662, he published a book on the 
1 Worihington'i IHarv, V6L L, p. 800. 
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preexistence of souls, which was practically an 
exposition of the views held on that point by 
all the Flatonists. This was the Lux Orien- 
teUiB, published anonymously with a dedication 
to Willoughby. In 1682 it was reprinted 
together with a treatise by Dr. Rust, and 
a dedication, found among GlanviU's papers, 
to " Henrico Moro, . . . Sapientice OrieTitalts 
Restauratori." The title is, Taio Choice and 
XJgeful Treatiget, the one I/ux Orientalig, or an 
Enquiry into the Opinions of the Maatem iSages 
coneeming the pre~existence of Souls, being a Key 
to unloek the grand Mysteries of Providence in 
Relation to Man's Sin and Misery, .. ^ to- 
gether with Annotations, (by Henry More). The 
publisher, James Collins, has an address to the 
reader in which he says that the first discourse 
is by " Mr. Joseph Glanvill, a person reputed 
one of the most ingenious and florid writers of 
his age," and " For J/u^ Orientalis, which was 
printed about twenty years ago, when the book 
grew scarce It was so much valued by the more 
eager and curious searchers into the profoundest 
points of philosophy, that there was given for 
it some four or five times the price for which it 
was first sold." 
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In November of the year of publication of 
the Imx Orientalis, Sir James Thynne installed 
Glanvill in the living of Frome Selwood, a vil- 
lage on the Frome River, a tributary of the 
Lower Avon in Somersetshire. It is a reason- 
able conjecture that by this time Glanvill had 
married his first wife, Mary Stoeker. Maurice, 
his second son by her, was presented to the liv- 
ing of Wimbish in 1680. This would tend to 
place the date of our author's marrt^e as early 
as 1660, but neither this, the date of the death 
of the first Mrs. GlanviU, nor the date of Glan- 
vill's marri^e to Margaret Selwyn has been 
exactly determined. The last event must have 
taken place not far from 1670, for at Glanvill's 
death in 1680 he left three children by his sec- 
ond wife. 

In 1663 Thomas White, an English Catholic 
priest who wrote under the name of Albius, pub- 
lished his iScire give ScepUces et Seepticorwm a 
Jure Disputationia Mcclimo, in reply to the 
Yanity of Doginati^ng. Soon after this Glan- 
vill fell sick of a long fever. ^ As soon as he 
was about he bestirred himself, with the result 
that in 1665 (imprimatur October 18, 1664) he 
> 8m Fieface to Seir\ in Scepsis Seientifica. 
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published a revised version of the Vanity of 
Dogmatiiing, entitled ; Scepgis Scientijica, or 
Coftfest Ignorance the Way to Science in an 
Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and Confi- 
dent Opinion. Between the Bame covers were 
bound : (a) An Address to the Royal Society ; 
(b) Sciri tuu/m nihil est, or tJte Author's Defence 
of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, (e) A Letter to 
a Friend Concerning Aristotle. 

The reply to White is remarkable among all 
Glanvill's controversial writings for ite placable 
and courteous tone. He tries not so much to 
confute and ridicule his antagonist, as to show 
their points of agreement, and to prove himself 
neither a sceptic nor an atheist. The revision 
of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, as embodied in the 
Scepsis, does not materially affect its meaning 
or significance. Some chapters and paragraphs 
are shifted or newly divided, the yonthful- 
ness of the style is considerably abated, but 
that is all. Furthermore, a large part of the 
impression was destroyed in the great fire ; so 
that the book added little to Glanvill's literary 
reputation. It did, however, have one effect 
very momentous to his career. The volume 
was dedicated to the Royal Society in an 
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addresa eulogistic, but sufficiently diBcriminat- 
ing : " How providentially you are met to- 
gether in Dayes wher people of weak heads on 
the one hand, and of vile affections on the 
other, have made an unnatural Divorce between 
being wise and good I " At this the society 
promptly elected Glanvill a fellow. On De- 
cember 7, 1665, " the Lord Brereton presented 
a book written by Joseph Glanvill, M.A., and 
entitled Scepeia Sdemiifiea, dedicated to the 
Society, the dedication of which was read. 
Mr. Glanvill was proposed candidate by the 
Lord Brereton," ^ The following week he was 
elected and admitted. Willoughby, Cudworth, 
and More had all been proposed for member- 
ship by Dr. Wilkins. It may be significant of 
Glanvill's popular reputation that his nomina- 
tion came from a nobleman. However that 
may be, his admission to the society was an 

> Biich, SUt. of the Boj/al Society, p. 600. 

Jolm Owen, In the Introduction to hia edition of the 8c^ 
gU, stated that the Vani^ of DogtaatUsing procured Glanvill 
biB election. The authority of Birch shonld be sufficient to 
correct this, Forthermota, in the Pr^atory Ansteer to 
Stubbe (p. 196), GlanTill aajs concerning the Seeptie, "That 
book was indeed dedicated to the Soeletj, but I was not a 
member ol it." The mistake seems to hare arisen from 
overlooking Qte date of the imprimatoi. 
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event of great importance to liis career. It 
gave him a recognized standing among men of 
learning, and it must likewise have given him 
ft wide acquaintance among such men, and 
unusual opportunities for acquiring the breadtK 
of view and the wide extent of information 
which distinguished his later works. In the 
proceedings of the society it is significant to 
find in the same volume accounts of brilliant 
experiments by Boyle or Newton, and the naive 
remarks by Aubrey and Waller concerning 
wine-making and the habita of toads. 

The year 1665 may be taken as dividing 
Glauvill's life into two clearly marked periods. 
In that year he ceases to be a young country 
clergyman with ambition to write, and becomes 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and a person of 
consequence in learned circles ; this is followed 
by his rapid preferment in the church. In 
1666 he became rector of "the Lantern of 
England," the Abbey Church at Bath. As a 
wealthy and fashionable watering place this 
was considered a very desirable living. This 
he held throughout his life. But the change 
which came in 1665 was not confined to the outer 
circumstances of his career. Up to this time 
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his work, despite his disavowal of acepticism, 
had been independently theoretical in attitude 
and destructiTe in its implicatioa ; after this it 
becomes more synthetic, harmonizing, and con- 
structive. He seems to have become aware 
that the practical effect of the Vaniti/ of Dog- 
matm,ng had been sceptical quite beyond his 
intention ; now, being a philosopher and 
clergyman of some position, he sets about cor- 
recting the false impression. He accomplished 
this partly by amplifying and explaining his 
youthful writing, and partly by attempting 
constructive theorizing in the path marked 
out by the Cambridge men. In this year, too, 
he begins to take a more active interest in 
witchcraft and kindred phenomena, an interest 
which has hitherto discredited lus philosophical 
standing. 

In February, 1665, GlanviU was the guest 
of Lady Conway at Ragley. The other guests 
were Van Hebnont, Henry More, and Valen- 
tine Greatrakes (or Greatorex). The main 
purpose of the gathering was the discussion of 
the supernatural world. Here undoubtedly 
Glanvill was encouraged in the prosecution of 
the design which resulted the following year 
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in the publication of his famona book on witch- 
craft.* 

Between September and November, 1665, 
the loquacious Mr. PepjE and his friend Cap- 
tain Cocke were several times at Glanvill's 
honse. Thongh they do not appear to have 
had much intercourse with the master of the 
house, yet one or two of the entricB in the 
Diary throw some light on the character of 
the household. 

" So he [Cocke] and I to GlanTiUe's, and there 
he and I sat talking with Mrs. Pennington, 
whom we found imdrest in her smocke and pet- 
ticoats by the fireside, and there we drank and 
laughed. We staid late and I came home after 
one of the clock."* 

"To Glanville's, where I knew Sir John 
Robinson, Sir G. Smith, and Captain Cocke 
were gone, and there, with the company of Mrs. 
Pennington, whose father, I hear, was one of 
the court of justice and died prisoner of tlie 

^ Greatnikefl wu an Irish " bealer." He was celebrated 
for nuuy miracnlouiB cnres, and for an eqnally miracnloua 
breatb, which, like die breath of siuuts and other holy per- 
sons, savored of violets. 

» P^ya' Diary, NoTember 13, 1666. VoL V., p. 208, ed. 
Bright, Sem York, 1S81. 
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stone in the tower, Z made them against their 
resolutiotis, to stay from hour to hour, until it 
was ahnost midnight, and a fnrioos, darke and 
rainy, and windy, stormy night, and which was 
best I drinking small beer, made them all drunk 
drinking wine, at which Sir John Robinson 
made great sport. Bat they being gone, the 
lady and I, very civilly, sat an hour by the fire- 
side observing the folly of this Robinson, that 
makes it his work to praise himself and all ho 
say and do, like an empty-headed coxcomb."* 

The presence of this fascinating Mistress 
Pennington in Glanvill's house is shrouded is 
mystery. Pepya was correctly informed that 
she was the daughter of a regicide, but what she 
was doing so much at home in the "grave Glan- 
vill's" honae ia not to be ascertained. The 
point at issue, however, is that all the references 
in Pepjre indicate that Glanvill's house was very 
hospitable, and frequented by genial company. 

Sometime, soon after his removal to Bath, 
Glaavill acquitted himseU of his obligations as 
a scientist and a fellow of the Royal Society, by 
reading before that body two papers, the first 
concerning the medicinal waters at Bath, and 

> i^(' Diaiy, November 16, 16G5. Vol. T., p. 210. 
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the second concerning the lead mines near by.' 
Theae show keen interest in the subjects, and 
some range of information, but they are not 
especially remarkable for scientific knowledge 
and acumen. One sentence in the first paper, 
taken in connection with the generous lines of 
Glanvill's lower face, su^ests that he was not 
a stranger to the social pleasures of his time ; 
"A man cannot drink half the quantity of 
strong drink in this bath that he can out of it ; 
but if he have drunk before to excess it allays 
much and is a great refreshment to the body." 
Glanvill's continued interest in science is like- 
wise shown by a letter which Oldenburg wrote 
to Boyle, October 1, 1667: "Mr. Glanvill haa 
sent me answers to some mineral inquiries. . . , 
I must now publish some of his answers, else 
they are apt to say, he fills his books with que- 
ries, but we never see an answer to them."' 

Despite this active interest taken by Glanvill 
in experimental science, some of his more scien- 
tific and less imaginative friends, while they 
continued to have the highest respect for him 
as a writer, regarded his growing Platonism 

» See Boj/al Society TrantaetConi, Vol, U., pp, 336, 573. 
*Sovle'» Works, ToL T., p. 367, ed. 17U. 
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with some disfavor. On October 1, 1666, John 
Beale wrote to Boyle, "Mr. Glanvill intends 
something theologically in defence of emei^ent 
providenoeg for the season of aU ages, and of 
the gift of God's holy Spirit for inventions to 
the benefit of the worthy against atheists and 
scoffers, and he hath a flowing pen, and may do 
well if ve can ballast him from Origenian Pla- 
tonism and eztravE^fant adventures. To which 
purpose I have g^ven him the trouble of 
much scribble and suggestion, both historical 
and prudential, which he seems to accept of and 
professes confonuity, but his genius is apt for 
sublime adventures. I do always wish that 
such juvenile felicities could receive a contem- 
perament from some that are seasoned by longer 
time."* 

Glanvill's chief literary work in the years 
1665-1666 was the preparation of his book on 

' BoffU'i Work*, Vol. V., p. 488. BeaJe (1603-1883) was 
philoaophlcal reader at Cambridge, but was more celebrated 

as a traveller and scientist Ee woe also famoos for his pro- 
dlgloos memory. He acquired a library witbont expense, 
by biOMsing in bookatalla and memorizing tbe entire con- 
tents of a booh at & single reading. !From tlie point of view 
of the book-seller this was doubUees more creditable to his 
mental powers than to his sense of rectitude. 
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witchcraft. In these years he was in correspond* 
ence concerning it with More and Boyle, and was 
douhtless bnsily engaged in collecting and sift- 
ing relations of psychic disturhances in all parts 
of England. Finally, in the latter year, the vol- 
mne appeared with the usucil setting of learned 
correspondence. The book was revised, en- 
larged, and reprinted at least seven times j in 
166T, 1668, 1681, 1683, 1689, 1700, and 1726. 
The title-page of the later editions reads : 
Sadimamut Triumpftatua, or Full and Plain 
Evidence, concerning Witchet and Apparitiont, 
in two Parte, the First treating of their Possi- 
bility, and the Second of their real Fxigtence. 
The publication of this book, with the train of 
events leading to it, the reasoning which made 
it possible, and the controversies resulting from 
it, constitute some of the most interesting and 
significant details in Glanvill's career ; but 
these will best be treated in a separate chapter. 
In 1667 Glanvill's life, which despite his ris- 
ing ambition had been hitherto cheerfully con- 
tented and prosperous, fell upon more troubled 
ways. On August 31, 1667, Beale wrote to a 
Mr. Wilkinson that Glanvill was in great dan- 
ger irom the fanatics at Bath, and that the 
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mf^isttates would afford him no protection. 
Two weeks later Glanvill himself wrote to 
Beale, that he had been preaching twice a day 
to angry mobs, plainly, affectionately, and ex- 
temporaneously, but that he had done little 
good. He says that he haa come to aee tiiat 
*' he who will be a minister must be content to 
be a martyr. " ^ The sospicion of atheism which 
Glanvill's catholic charity and advanced phi- 
losophy drew upon him nerer quite died away 
among fanatical and bigoted persons ; but the 
charge seems to have been pushed most strenu- 
ously in the four or five years following 1667. 
In 1668, he wrote that he felt charity toward 
all diversities of belief, and added, "This is 
the temper of my genius, and this some warm 
folks, with more heat than light, are apt to call 
Scepticism and Neutrality."* 

Fortunately Glanvill's high spirit, which 
must have brooked ill the role of martyr in his 
daily pastoral care, found an outlet in a series 
of virulent literary controversies. He says of 
himself that he is " a person that contemns all 
wranglings and vehemencies of dispute," for 

^ See CHanville-Bichards, p. 80 seq. 
* Pitts Ultra, p. 140. 
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"there 13 somethlQg of Hell in all wars," but 
this assumed meekness is only a part of his 
controyersial armot. When once he was at- 
tacked, his slashing sword-play of argument 
was a thing to beware of. This was especially 
true during this period of his life when he was 
chafed by worries and annoyances. 

The first man to experience his skill of fence 
was Robert Crosse, an old Oxford fellow, and a 
stanch upholder of Aristotelianism. Glanvill 
had heard the " Grave Man," as he calls him, — 
always in black letter, — animadverting upon 
the Royal Society as a Jesuitical conspiracy, 
against both society and religion. GlanviU 
took issue with him, but being unprepared 
seems to have been content to retreat in good 
order. But he had aroused the bitter enmity 
of Crosse, who was not the man to forgive 
opposition. As Glanvill wrote later: "He 
told his tales to every country farmer. . . . 
So for a time was no other subject handled at 
ale-benches and coffee-houses in all this neigh- 
borhood. Beside which practice he pelted me 
with doggerel rhymes innumerable."* 

> Fr^atory Amwer to Stvbbe, p. 2, GlanTill g^Tes aa a 
specimen of Croaae'a verse : — 
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In 1668 this controversy resulted in the pub- 
lication by Glanvill of a most interesting little 
book : Plus ultra, or the Progreit and Advance- 
ment of Knowledge »ince the days of AriBtotle, in 
account of %ome of the most remarkable late Im- 
provements of practical, useful Learning, to En- 
courage Philosophical Endeavours, occasioned hy 
a conference with one of the Notional Way. 
(jrlanvill's scientific writing has been praised 
for its anticipations of future discoveries and 
inventions, the Northwest Passage, or the elec- 
tric telegraph.i This is to be explained by his 

" Good Mr. Battin, 

Ton apeak good Latin, 
And so yon do English, too ; 

Tonr neighbor Crosse 

Is taking horse, 
And yon must preach at Cbne." 

And adds : " Bo taken be was himself with his vein, tliat I 
have heard he nsed to Tunnt how much he was in a poetical 
dispensation above Euiihrfa." 

^ E.g. , see Vanity of Dogmaiixing, p. 204. After explain- 
ing the method of oonmonioation by sympathetio needles, 
which was commonly known, be continues, " Now though 
tills deriiable eftect possibly may not answer the expectation 
of inquisitive expetiment, yet 'tis no despicable item, that 
by some other such wi^ of magnetic efficiency, it may here- 
after with success be attempted, when Magnetical Histoiy 
shall be enlai^ed by riper inspections, and 'tis not onllkely 
bnt that present discoveries might be improved to the per- 
formance." 
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intimacy with his fellow-members of the Royal 
Society, among whom such speculations were 
donbtless orally current. It takes but a super- 
ficial reading of the Philosophical l^ansactitmt 
to reveal the source of most of the strange and 
erudite scientific instances used by him. What 
is remarkable in his Plus ZJltra and his other 
scientific writing is his rational scientific imagi- 
nation, his constructive idealism, by whieh he 
fused his science with his philosophy. He saw 
something both of the remote and of the inti- 
mate processes of nature, from the swing of 
Pleiades to the *' chymic loves of atoms," in their 
relation to the single divine process. In other 
words, he baa partially blended the results of 
Baconian research with a little of the theo- 
sophic mysticism of More. Thus as from a 
peak in Darien he had a vision of those strange 
seas of thought through which Newton was to 



The Plu« Ultra seems greatly to have pleased 
the Royal Society. Soon after its publication, 
Evelyn wrote concerning it, "Now let the 
moon dogs bark 'till their throats are dry." In 
the same year Wortbington, who seems never 
to have liked GlanviU, wrote a letter to More 
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wliicb implies that Crlanvill had been unable 
to go all the way with More in some of his 
later theosopbic writings ; it likewise gives a 
delightful suggestion of the temperament of 
the former. " That J. G. should seem dis- 
turbed at what is in your later writings is no 
such wonder. There is required a greater 
measure of humility and judgment to do that 
which he is displeased at. They were smiling 
at St. Michael Armyn's (who was at Bath last 
summer) when they told the story of the 
preacher at Bath, how spruce and trim he was, 
with his white gloves, and handkerchief, and 
periwig (which must now and then be pulled), 
and how romantiok in preaching." ^ There could 
never, however, have been any serious estrange- 
ment between More and Glanvill, for in the 
same year, 1668, Glanvill wrote to More the 
friendly open letter entitled, A Whip for the 
Droll Fidler to the Atheist, afterwards printed 
with the Sadudsmua Trivmphaiut. The third 
section of the tract displays something of Glan- 
vill's character and of his pursuits at this time. 
He relates that he has converted an atheist by 
the gentle Socratic method of concession and 
1 Diary, VoL II., pt U., p. 293 aeq. 
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inductive definition of the terms used. " I re- 
solved not to exasperate him by hard words, or 
damning sentences, but calml; and without seem- 
ing emotion, discoursed the business with him." ' 
The conversion was effected through the media- 
tion of (he Platonic notion of an anitna mundt. 
In 1667, 1659, and 1670 GlanviU published 
occasional sermons, but the next book, impor- 
tant from the point of view of either literature 
or philosophy, came in 1670. In that year he 
had occasion to preach a visitation sermon to 
the clergy. Taking for his text, " Which is 
your reasonable service," he made a very sane 
and timely exposition of the usefulness of rea- 
son to religion. It was very well received, and 
he was urged to print it. This he did, under 
the title : Aoyov Sptja-Keia or a Seasonable Rec- 
ommendation arid Defense of Beagon in the 
Affairs of Religion, against Infidelity, Scepticism, 
and Fanaticiem of all sorts.'^ 

1 Sadttctamui, p. 465 eeq., ed. 1726. 

* Tbe book Is paged 147-234. This seems to indicate tliat 
it was originally intended for publication with some otber 
treatise. This was probably either the Way of Happineaa or 
the IHtcotiTge on Catholick Charity, which were printed in 
the same year. They have only been accessible to me in the 
DUeouraes, Sermon*, and Bemaina, so that the oonjectnro 
cannot be verified. 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen lias seen in this treatise 
the influence of Herbert of Cherbury, or at least 
a resemblance to his treatment of the reason. 
It is, however, almost wholly devoid of the 
deislic implications of Herbert's work. On 
the other hand, in many points, both verbal 
and ideal, it bears a close likeness to some of 
WMchcote's Aphorianu and l^e discussions of 
reason in Culverwell and Smith. 

In the same year Glanvill came into con- 
troversy with another foe o£ the Royal Society. 
This was Dr. Henry Stubbe, of Warwick, a 
professional literary bravo, who had been re- 
tained by Crosse. He was, on the authority 
of Wood, a heavy drinker, a carrot-haired 
person, and one most boisterous in argument. 
He had violently attacked the Royal Society, 
and had asserted that "Mr. Glanvill was the 
most impudent lyar in the world, that he 
would prove him a lyar, and so ignorant and 
illiterate a fellow that he was not fit to come 
into any learned company or open his mouth 
among them."* Glanvill was not the man to 
suffer this idly. In 1671, he replied with : 
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A Prefatory Answer to Mr. Senry Stvhbe, The 
Doctor of Warwick, wherein the 

(Malignity '\ (Temper 1 

Sypoerisy I of his | Pretenses land the Imper- 
Fahehood I \ Reports I 

tinency of Ms Arguin^s and Quotations in his 
AnimadversioTis on Plus Ultra are Discovered. 
A Bod for a FooVs Back.^ This reply is a 
formidable instrument of over two hundred 
duodecimo pages. It is hastOj written and iU 
revised, but forcible and fluent. Despite 
Glanvill's assertion in the preface that " there 
are none of these gentlemen (of the Royal 
Society) but scorn to be so dirty, impertinent, 
and so like Mr. Stubbe as to meddle with 
any passages of his life," his own language is 
sometimes little less than scurrilous. Yet his 
reasoning is, in the main, both subtile and 
sound. Stubbe had asserted that the society 
was hostile to monarchy, to the church, to the 
universities, and to all anoient literature. 
This position was so manifestly wrong-headed 
and absurd that it was very easy to attack ; and 

< Ha followed this, a few months later, with A Further 
Amteer. This I have been unable to see, bat its nature can 
easily be inferred from the Prefatory AnwKT. 
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Glanvill neglected no opportunity. In 1676 
Dr. Stubbe slipped from his horse into a 
shallow stream and was drowned. GlanviU 
preached his funeral sermon, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not preserved. 

In 1672 two events occurred which tend to 
show that he was steadily rising in fame and 
position. The Letters and Poems in Btmour of 
the Duchess of Newcaatle, published in that 
year, contained a contribution from him,^ and 
he is known to have been a correspondent of 
the amiable duchess for some time previously.^ 
In this year, too, he was made one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to Charles II. He published 
at this time hia Phihsophia Pia, or the Us^fvX- 
neas of Real Philosophy to Religion. This was 
clearly intended aa a supplement to the Aoyov 
SpT)irKiia, Whereas the latter had striven to 
show the agreement between revealed religion 

1 This has not been UMesHiUe to me ; fortunately In hia 
Dictionary, art. "Festival," Johnson quotes a stanza of 
OlanTill's poem : — 

" Follow ye nympha and ahepherda all, 
Come celebrate this festival ; 
And merrily sing and sport and play, 
'Tie Oiiana's wedding day." 

» See Life of the Duke of JfeweiMfie, by hU Daeheu, ed. 
Stith. Fief., p. xxziT. 
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and our faculty of reason, the former was in- 
tended to show the servioe which the Anglican 
religion might derive from the particular line 
of reasoning followed by the Royal Society. 

In the following year Glanvill waa again 
embroiled. Andrew Marvell had taken occa- 
sion of the popularity of the Beheareat to 
publish a prose satire, entitled The Rehearsal 
Trantproeed, in which he animadverted upon 
several clergymen for their conformity and 
abandonment of Puritan principles. Chief 
among these was Dr. Samuel Parker, who as 
a very clever and ambitious wearer of the cloth 
waa peculiarly liable to attack. GlanviU was 
too much of a Flatonist not to be quick to 
resent an affront 63 a friend. Under the date, 
November 3, 1673, Marvell received a letter, 
signed J. G., and closing with the sentence: 
" If thou darest publish any lie or libel against 
Dr. Parker, by the Eternal God, I will cut thy 
throat." Marvell, however, was not greatly ter- 
rified, for before the end of the year he published 
a second part of the Hehearsal TraTHproied, with 
the above sentence on the title-page.^ 

1 In the back of QlanviU'Ei Esaajs (16TS), ajnong the books 
by him there adTertised is oae: An Apology for Sotae of the 
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From 1670 to 1676 Glanvill publiahed occa- 
sional tracts and discourses : The Way to Sap- 
pine»» (1670); A Fast Sermon on the Eing't 
Martyrdom (?) ; An Earnest Invitation to the 
Saarament of the Lord's Supper (1673); and 
Seasonaile Reflections and Discourses in order 
to the (hire of ike Scoffing and Infidelity of a 
Degenerate Age (1676). Toward the close of 
tMs period he turned bis attention to the pub- 
lication of a book which should be a plain, 
forcible, systematic, and complete presentation 
of his views in philosophy and theology. He 
revised and rewrote the best of his old essays, 
added two new ones, and published the whole 
in 1676 (imprimatur, March 27, 1675), under 
the title, Bsaayt on Several ^Important Sul^ects 
in Philosophy and Religion. The essays, seven 
in nmnber, ^e the foUowing : — 

I. Against Confidence in Philosophy. 
II. Of Scepticism and Certainty. 

Clergy who mffer nnder faUe and xeandalota Beporta on 
Oie Occasion of tA« Behearsal Tranaprosed. This I have 
not been able to see. It is omitted from the otherwiae com- 
plete list of Glanrill'a writingH, in the article upon him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. It is not mentioned 
bf Wood, and is not in the Britlsli Museum Catalogue. 
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III. 0£ the Modern Improvements of Uaeful 

Knowledge. 

IV. The Usefulness of Real Philosophy to 

Religion. 
V. The Agreement of Reason and Religion. 
VI. Against Modern Sadducism in the matter 
of Witches and Apparitions. 
VII. Anti-fanatical Religion and Free' Phi- 
losophy. 

Of these II. and VII. are new; IV., V., and VI. 
are reprinted with little change from tJie Philo- 
aophia Pia, A070U B/njo-xeto, and iSadiieiamua Tri- 
umphatm; I. and III. are revised and condensed 
Tersions o£ the Scepsis, and the Plus Ultra. 

The last essay, of which a partial abstract 
has already been given, is the most valuable 
and interesting in the book. It is at once an 
account of the Cambridge latitudinarians, a 
summary of Glanvill's own work, and a con- 
tinuation of the Baconian tradition. It is 
evidently an extract from a larger work in 
supplement to the N^ew Atlantis.^ 

As we shall see in a later chapter, the style 

> Such a work existed In Hs., in tite library of James 
Crostiley, bat I have been unable to trace It to its present 
location. See Worthington's Diary, Vol. I., p. 300, note. 
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and method of the Essays mark them as the 
summit of G-lanvUl's career as a writer. With 
the publication of this book, his distinctively 
philosophical and literary activity came to an 
end. Henceforth his work grew more homi- 
letio and scclesiastioal, until, in 1680, it came to 
an abrupt end at his untimely death. There is 
little to record in these last years. Doubtless 
Glanvill was too busy with the daily duties of his 
parish to give time to writing. Furthermore, 
it is not impossible that he had, about this 
time, some bitter domestic trouble. Anthony 
Horneck seems to intend this in a passage 
quoted below ; and in the posthumous volume 
of 1681 there is a picture of human unrest and 
sorrow which impresses the reader as more 
than the mere rhetorical, homiletic pessimism 
which cheapens the world to make heaven 
richer. "In whatever condition we look on 
this poor thing we call man there is nothing 
but misery before us. . . . Our enjoyments 
stale and weary us, and disappointments are 
smart afQictions ; so that we want both when 
we have and when we have not. . . . Like 
men in a Fever, we toss from side to side, and 
find rest nowhere but in the Grave. . . . We 
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carry all the beasts of prey within us. There's 
a fire in our breasts that consumeB us, and we 
die by the same flame by which we live." ^ 

In 1678 GlanvHl took occasion of the dis- 
turbances arising from the popish plot to write 
a wise, moderate, and cool-headed tract : The 
Zealous and Imparddl Protestant, Showing tome 
great but less heeded Dangers of Popery in order 
to Thorough and Mffeetaal Security against it, 
in a Letter to a Metnier of Parliament. This, 
however, was not published until 1681. Early 
in 1678 he had published, An Msiay Concerning 
Preaching, together with A Seasonable D^ense 
of Preaching, and the Plain Way of it. For 
sound sense and quiet humor, these, despite 
their didactic character, are among the best of 
his writings. Later in the year, " by the 
endeavours of Henry Marquis of Worcester, 
related to Mrs. Glanvill, he became one of the 
prebendaries of Worcester."" 

This is all that can be certainly learned of 
Glanvill's active life. In 1680 he had a 
fever ; he had partially recovered, but a re- 

' DUcoWKi, Sermons, and Bematne, p. 272. 

* Saduclgmtis Triumphatua. Introductory Account of the 

Author's LUe (1726). 
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lapse came, and he died November 4, 1680, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age. He was 
buried in the Abbey Church at Bath, with 
an epitaph which tells, truly, that he passed 
his life in studio et oontemplaHone verbi et 
operum Dei. 

His second wife, Margaret Selwyn, together 
with his three children by her, Sophia, Henry, 
and Mary, are all remembered in his will. This 
document contains little other biographical in- 
formation of importance. Maurice, his eldest 
surviving son, is not among the legatees. He 
had just become rector of Wimbish, and was 
therefore provided for. To his brother John, 
Glanvill willed his " Hack nagg." ^ 

This somewhat meagre outline of the events 
and circumstances of our author's life should 
have revealed the dominant traits of his charac- 
ter. The iliore intimate study of his mind, as 
expressed in his.work, wUl perhaps give to the 
outline detail and shading. For the present it 
will suffice to give two of the more notable 
characters of him, left by contemporaries. 

Anthony a Wood, always a somewhat ill- 
natured person, disliked Glanvill for his facile 
1 See the abstract of the will in GltuiTille-Bichards, p. 162. 
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conformity, as we have seen, and also for what 
he esteemed his conceit. There is, indeed, a 
downrightnese in Glanvill's manner which 
might easily pass for conceit, but a more sym- 
pathetic reader feels that it is hut the natural 
self-respect of a mind conscious of its own 
readiness and power, quite compatible with 
deep, underlying charity and humility. la 
spite of this dislike. Wood is constrained to 
respect Glanvill's ability. "He was a person 
of more than ordinary parts, of a quick, warm, 
spruce, and gay fancy ; and was more lucky, 
at least in his own judgment, in his first hints 
and thoughts of things, than in his after notions, 
examined and digested by longer and more 
mature deliberation. He had a very tenacious 
memory, and was a great master of the English 
tongue, expressing himself therein with easy fiu- 
ency, and in a manly, yet withal a clear, style." ' 
A more personal and friendly character is 
given by Anthony Homeck,* in the preface to 

1 Athena Oxonienti*, ToL m., Col. I24G. 

* Antbosy Homeclc was ct Oennan. by birth and a Uastei 
of Arts from Wittenberg. In 1661 he was admitMil ad eun- 
dem at Oxford. He recoiTed tapld pTeferment In the English 
church, and became a popnlar and "florid " London preacher. 
He appears to have been an oldrtime friend to aianvUL 
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the posthumoas volume of sermons. " Though 
he met sometimes with diaappoLutments, yet he 
rememhered that he was a Christian, and as he 
was not without his crosses, so he carried him- 
self under them like a true philosopher. His 
mind seemed to be serene when things went 
most contrary to his wishes, and whatever storm 
the iuconstaney and fickleness of sublunary ob- 
jects threw upon him, within stiU he felt a calm 
beyond that of Socrates, when the ungrateful 
Athenians sent him the fatal draught to drink 
his death and mine." 
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CHAPTER IV 

GLAHTTLL'S PHIL080PHT 

The systematic presentation of GlanTiU'a 
scheme of thought is a difficult and dangerous 
matter. In the first place, he had no complete 
and consistent system of ideas, in the sense that 
Descartes or Spinoza had. His ^^pathetic 
and harmonizing intention sometimes led him 
into capricious eclectioism. His philosophy, 
like a chameleon, took some shades of color 
from the groimd it was upon ; now sceptical 
with SextUfl Empiricus, anon Pythagorean with 
More, rationalistic with Descartes, or experi- 
mental with Bacon, it finally culminated in a 
reasonable and broad-minded Platonism. In 
the second place, he never sharply defined the 
province of metaphysics from the domains of 
science, ethics, and theology. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these traits which make formulation 
difficult add greatly to the interest of our 
author's work. It is by virtue of these that 
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he becomes a mirror o£ the complex tendencies 
of his time. The aim of the present chapter 
will be threefold : to explain the animating 
force of Glanvill'a work; to show the origin, 
development, and character of his scepticism; 
and to giye some account of hia positive meta- 
physical theories. 

I 

GHanviU va. Aristotle 

The first and most important animating force 
in Glanvill'a philosophical work was opposition 
to Aristotle. As we have already seen, Bacon 
had revolted against the Aristotelian cosmology, 
and against what he conceived to be the Aris- 
totelian logic. In the field of pure metaphysics 
the inflaenoe of the European free-thinkers had 
operated to nndermine the scholastic strong- 
hold; yet at the time of the Restoration the 
metaphysio of Aristotle was, officially, as strong 
as ever. It was taught at the iiniversities, and 
it was held by all the great religious parties ; 
the Calvinists were, of course, friendly to the 
way of syllogism, the Catholics clung to the old 
cosmology, and within the establishment there 
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BeemB to have been a High-church revival of 
dogmatic theology grounded in part on scho- 
lastic theories of the univerae. 

In the I'lus Ultra ^ Glanvill tells the story o£ 
his early relations with Peripatetieism. He 
had been trained in the scholastic philosophy 
at the oniversity, and as a young man liad 
taken delight in the subtleties and niceties of 
syllogistic dispute; hut with maturing age, he 
came to ask himself cut honot What would 
these notional studies avail him in the daily 
walks of men? Or what account could they 
give him of the works of God? Unable to 
answer these questions in a way favorable to 
the systems of the schools, he turned for a time 
to a partial scepticism. The expression and 
result of this reaction was the Vanity of Dog- 



The dogmatizing here discredited does not in- 
clude all metaphysical theorizing ; it is nearly 
coextensive with the dogmas of the schools. 
This is made clear by the whole t«nor of the 

> Page 122 »eq. The most important passages In wMcli 
Glanvill amugns Aristotle are the following : Vaaitg of Dog- 
matizing, ChB. XVl.-XIX. ; Letter to a FrieiUt Concerning 
AriUoae. In ScQaig Seientifiea, Plut Ulira, Chs. XV.- 
XVIL 
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book, and particularly by four chapters of re- 
flections upon the Peripatetick Philosophy. 
Glanvill does not concern himself with any very 
exhaustive or profound analysis of Aristotle's 
thought, but here, like Bacon, attacks it on the 
ground of its practical tendencies. Materia 
prima, the fundamental postulate of scholasti- 
cism, as Glanvill sees it, he holds to be but a 
bare abstraction, differing no whit from empty 
space. "If we would conceive this imaginary 
matter, we must deny £iU things of it that we 
can conceive, and what remains is the thing we 
look for,"i He finds it equally difficult to ob- 
tain any realized conception oiform and potentia 
maierioB. This is the sum of the metaphysical 
discussion. He then proceeds to devote several 
pages of lively and forceful writing to showing 
that the philosophy of Aristotle is litigious, im- 
pious, impertinent, inept for discoveries, and, 
save for its use in training the mind of youth, 
altogether void of practical good. He cites 
Bacon and Gassendi, and follows the line of 
attack marked out by them. The conclusion 
of the matter is that Aristotelianism fails, be- 
oause it takes insuf&cient account of particular 
1 Vanity of Dogmatising, p. 163. 
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phenomena. That this ia bnt Buperficial criti- 
cism of a great philosophical system no one 
would deny ; hut this does not lessen the im- 
portance of the attempt. It is only within the 
present century that Aristotle's contributions 
to psychology, physics, and aesthetics have heen 
recognized at their true value. The vitiated, 
misunderstood Peripateticism common in Glan- 
vill's time was pestiferous in precisely the 
directions pointed out by him. 

In the Letter to a IViend the argument opens 
with an attack upon the canon of Aristotle's 
work, and upon his character both as a man 
and philosopher. The first charge, which is 
made upon the authority of Pico Mirandola 
and Gassendi, arrives at no positive conclusion, 
save that Theophrastns and other disciples of 
Aristotle may have written some of the many 
books which bear his name. 

The second charge takes the ground that he 
was an envious detractor of his greater prede- 
cessors in philosophy, — Pythagoras, Socrates, 
and Plato. This leads to the central argument 
of the tract ; that Aristotle's philosophy is 
hostile to revealed Christianity, Plato's most 
friendly. To prove this, a series of specific dog- 
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mas are cited from Patricius. For example : 
" Plato affirms God to be one ; Aristotle makea 
one first mover, but 56 (w'c) other Gods moTers 
of the orbs," . . . "Plato that God is free 
from all body, Aristotle that he la tied to 
the £rst orb." This rather UDConviDcing rea- 
soning is v&Tj suggestive and significant, for it 
shows how the scholastic vice of abstract quib- 
ble over dogma had so permeated all the think- 
ing of the time, that even one who had visions 
of better things could not free himself altogether 
from the old habit. 

In the Plug Ultra the argument against Aris- 
totle resumes the line begun in the Vanity of 
DogmatiziTig. Its purpose is to give an outline 
of the immense increase in hmnan knowledge 
since the time of Aristotle, and so to minimize 
his importance. After a comprehensive sketch 
of the improvements in mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, geography, and all the 
branches of useful learning, Glanvill concludes 
that " the advantages of mankind in a succes- 
sion of two thousand years are greater than 
those of a single person who lived but sixty- 
three." This encourages him to hope that the 
philosophers of the Royal Society may eventu- 
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ally put thought upon an impregnable founda- 
tion by their study of " God's great book, 
universal nature." He strives to shovr by many 
instances that observation of to-day is worth 
more than ancient theory. Thus he vindicates 
" optich glasses against a disputing man who is 
afraid to believe his eyes against Aristotle," by 
comparing him with the uxorious person asked 
by his spouse, "Will you believe your own eyes 
before your own dear wife ? " But it waa not 
until 1665 that Glanvill's opposition to Aristo- 
telianiam took this curious form of an active 
faith in experimental science. In its earliest 
manifestation it appeared as a semi-Pyrrhonio 
scepticism. To this we now turn. 

II 

GlanvilVs Scepticism 

It will be remembered that in an earlier chap- 
ter mention was made of a strain of scepticism 
appearing in English thought as a branch of the 
Hobbesian atomic materialism, in opposition to 
scholastic dogmatism. This sort of scepticism 
flourished exceedingly at the gay and careless 
court of Charles II. It took little pains to in- 
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quire into the causes and results of the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. We can imagine 
the genial king, or one of his clever dramatists, 
repeating Montaigne's Que seais-je, light-heart- 
edly, between a kiss and a jest. To some of his 
contemporary adveraaries GrIaiiTill's scepticism 
seemed one with this. White traced this ma- 
terialistic scepticism from Gassendi, and made 
GlanTill it« chief exponent.-^ This ia not, how- 
ever, accurate, for GlanvUl is rather to be con- 
nected with one of those carefully rational 
Pyrrhonic revivals which arise periodically, to 
clear the air of philosophy, from the mists of 
abstract speculation. 

In 1569 Henry Stephens brought out an edi- 
tion of the classical treatise of formal scepti- 
cism, the Hypotypoaet of Sextus Empiricus. 
Traces of the influences of this are to be seen 
in Hakewill, and Herbert of Cherbury. Sir 
Walter Raleigh's ScepUek (pr. 1651) is clearly 
suggested by it. The main ground of his 
scepticism is the same ; the mystery and depth 
of natiire, the variation of sense perception, and 
the equivocation of ailment. But Raleigh's 
essay is short and tentative ; it is in Glanvill's 
^ See Of 3e^tteitnt and Certainty, p. 39. (_Essays.^ 
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Vanity of Dogmattzitig that the Pyrrhonism of 
Seztus comes to fullest expression. That Glan- 
vill knew and followed the Sypotyposex can be 
proved beyond doubt. He cites it as authority 
for the history of scepticism ; and outlines its 
course as there given ; i he uses the ten scepti- 
cal tropes, continually, throughout the Vanity 
of Dogmatizing; and finally, lite Sextua, he 
makes the end of scepticism the attainment of 
ataraxia. In his account of the desirableness 
of this consummation he follows Sextus closely.^ 
As we proceed to take up the argument in 
detail we shall find more precise points of 
connection. 

Glanvill's chief sceptical treatise appeared, as 
we have seen, in three forms : The Vanity of 

• See Of Sceptieism and Certainty, p. 41, 

* Ct Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 228 seq. (swpra, p. 69), 
nus Ultra, p. 147, and gcgittcism and Certainty, p<a»im, with 
Hjfpotyposes, Oifl. IV"., VI,, and XU. The Bimilarity of title 
mi^t Bn^est that in hia earliest work Qlanvill was indebted 
to Cornelius Agrippa, De Incertiludine el Vanitate omnium 
Sdentiarum. Sucli, however, was not the case. GlaDTiU 
occaaionall; refers to Agrippa witlt respect and admiration, 
but be has little to do with his general plan and argument. 
Agrippa liad written not ao much of the vanity of eclence 
and philoaopty in general, as of the ineptitude of the par- 
ticular arte. 
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Dogmaiising (1661), Scepsis ScienHfica (1665), 
aDd Againtt Confidence in Philosophy (1676). 
la all, the diTiaion of the argameDt is the same; 
he first giyes evidences of human ignorance, 
then in the body of the work he discusses tlio 
causes of that ignorance, and finaUy concludes 
with some general strictures upon dogmatizing. 
We come now to consider these in order. 

To the proof of our ignorsnce he addaces 
instances of mysteries hitherto unexplained. 
These are of two kinds : of the soul and of the 
body. The former are seven in number : the 
nature of the soul, its origin, the mode of its 
uDion with the body, how it moves in the body, 
how it directs the "animal spirits," the relation 
between sense and perception, and the nature 
of memory. Then follow three material mys- 
teries; the origin of bodies, the mode of the 
union of the parts of matter and the composi- 
tion of bodies, whether or not infinitely divisi- 
ble. It wiU be observed that the mysteries of 
the sool fall into two classes, ultimate meta- 
physical mysteries, and mysteries which have 
now come to be some of the subtlest and most 
difficult problems of physiological psychology. 
Of the former class GlanviU concludes that the 
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real nature of the soul can never be known on 
earth ; but that it can only be seen in the mir- 
ror of its effects and attributes ; " and though 
a pure intellectual eye may have a sight of 
it in reflux discoveries ; yet if we affect a 
grosser touch, like Ixion we shall embrace a 
cloud." 1 

In his consideration of the difficulties arising 
£rom the union of the soul with the body, Grlan- 
vUl raises many acute and searching questions. 
For example : how does tiie soul infer the size 
and distance of objects, when the vault of the 
heavens gives an image no larger than a walnut 
shell ? How does the soul direct the movements 
of the body, which are the result of some voli- 
tion, but which give us no consciousuess of the 
way and means of their direction? The eye, 
which follows these words back and forth across 
the page, how is it guided? Modem optics, 
neurology, and psychology have given some of 
us a vague, but ever present, sub-consciousness 
of the manner of these phenomena, even while 
they are appearing as phenomena, but in Glan- 
viU'fi time they must have caused a sense of 
dark, subjective mystery hard for us to realize. 
> VanUn of Dogmatizing, p. 18. 
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Yet even for us, perhaps, the mystery is but 
pushed a step farther hack. 

He states the Peripatetic, Cartesian, Dig- 
heean, and Hobhesian theories of memory fairly, 
criticises them acutely, but finds no certainty in 
any of them. A specimen of the cleverness of 
his criticism may not be out of place. Descartes 
had held that memory depends on the existence 
of an all but infinite number of pores in the 
brain, through which perceptions enter. " How, 
then," asks GlanviU, " do we recall the distance 
of objects lying from us in a straight line ? " 

But Glanvill has not proceeded very far in 
his proof of human ignorance, before he is so 
impressed by the immensity of his subject that 
he is content to rest bis case : " And now when 
I look back upon the main subject of these 
papers, it appears so vast in mj thoughts that 
me-thinks I have drawn but a Cockle-shell of 
water from the Ocean. Whichever way I look 
upon, within the amplitude of Heaven and 
Earth, is evidence of Humane Ignorance : For 
all things are great darkness to us, and we are 
so to ourselves. The plainest things are as 
obscure as the most confessedly mysterious ; 
and the plants we tread on are as much above 
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US as the Stars and Heavens. The things that 
touch ns are as distant as the Poles, and we are 
as much strangers to ourselves as to the people 
of the Indies."^ 

The causes of our ignorance are twofold : the 
difficulty and depth of science, and the present 
temper of our faculties. The first has been 
proved, by implication, in what has gone before. 
The general principle is that all things in nature 
are connected, and to know one thing perfectly, 
we should have to know all. The discussion of 
the second cause is more important. It is that 
which contains Glanvill's theory of knowledge 
and his criticism of causation. These are the 
points of his work which have the greatest sig- 
nificance in philosophy. 

In the process of knowledge Glanvill distin- 
guishes three stages : — 

(1) Simple intellection or apprehension, 
grounded on sensitive perception, or if the 
object is absent, on imagination. 

(2) Forming of propositions through the 
principles of identity and distinction, i.e. judg- 
ment. Here if the objects are material the 

• Against Confidence in ITtilosophy, p. 32, 
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judgment is grounded on im^nation, if im- 
material on understanding. 

(3) Discourse or reason; the faculty com- 
mon to all men, of joining propositions in a 
chain of inferential reasoning.^ 

This is in the main the epistemological scheme 
of the schools, in which no doubt Glanville had 
been trained at Oxford. The importance which 
he attaches to the part played by the im^i- 
nation may perhaps be connected with the 
Cambridge thought. The function of the im- 
agination in knowledge was a favorite theme 
with all the Platonista. Now in each of these 
three steps, says GlauTiU, there is a seed of 
error ; in the first it is sense ; in the second, 
imagination ; in the third, affection and incli- 
nation. In the act of sense there are two " con- 
siderables " : the motion made upon the brain, 
and the soul's act consequent thereupon. In 
the latter, GlanviU, like aU truly philosophical 
sceptics from Pyrrho to Hume, holds that there 
ia imperfection, variation, and relativity. Imper- 
fection, for the " animad version " of the soul 
cannot perceive the spokes of a swiftly turning 

* Vanitu of Dogmatizing, p. M seg. 
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wheel, or the moyement of the shadow on the 
dial; yariatiou, for to the jaundiced eye all 
things are yellow ; and relativity, for the heat 
is not in the fire but in our perception of it.^ 
In the second step to knowledge the imf^^ination 
may lead us asttay. It may become disordered 
through religious excitement or some other 
cause, and make us connect ideas which have 
no identity.^ In taking the third step the rea- 
son is often beguiled and misled by prejudice, 
passion, and interest. Here Glanvill is seem- 
ingly influenced by Hobbea' rational treatment 
of the cause of our ignorance. Certain of his 
opinions have the stamp of the philosopher of 
Malmsbury. " The woman in us still prosecutes 
a deceit like that begun in the garden, and wo 
are wedded to an Ets as fatal as the mother of 
our miseries. The Deceiver soon found this 
soft place in Adam, and Innocency itself did 
not secure him from this way of seduction. 
We now scarce see anything but through our 
passions, that are wholly blind and incapable." ^ 

» Vanitg of Dogmattning, pp. 70, 79, 93, 94, 218. 
' Henry Mora had written exhanstlvaly ot Qiia tn his rati- 
DUB works on " enthusiasm." 

It Oo)\/tdet>oe <n Fhiloaophy, p. 22 leq. 
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Occasionally in this connection comes a, sentence 
like the following, which has more the ring of 
the Platonic Socrates, "It is no good fishing 
for verity in troubled waters. " 

But while we are often betrayed into mistakes 
by these causes, such error is not normal but 
rather occasional and adventitious. There is, 
however, one fundamental disparity between the 
world of phenomena and the ego which should 
serve as a constant warning against confidence 
in opinions. This, thinks Glanvill, is the uncer- 
tainty of our concept of causation. 

From the beginnings of philosophy to the 
time of Hume, the reality, universality, and 
necessity of causation were generally assumed 
without proof. Aristotle and the scholastic 
dc^^matiste postulated a hierarchy of causes as 
the ground of their cosmology. The atomists 
from Epicurus down, though they had ditQcuI- 
ties about the first cause, never thought of 
questioning the fact of causation in the phe- 
nomenal world. The experimental and unat- 
tached philosophers, like Bacon, made it the end 
of their work rentm cognotcere ca'uaa$. But to 
Glanvill the doctrine of cause and efifect did not 
appear axiomatic. " All knowledge of causes is 
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deductive : for we know none by simple intui- 
tion ; but through the mediation of its effects. 
Now we cannot conclude anything to be the 
cause of another but from its continual accom- 
panying it : for the causality itself is insensible. 
. . . But now to argue from a concomitancy to 
a causality is not infallibly conclusive ; yea, in 
this way lies notorious delusion. . . . Let us 
suppose the day had always broke with a wind, 
and proportionably varied as that did : Had not 
he been a notorious Sceptick, that should ques- 
tion the causality ? " * 

Whether this argument was original with 
Glanvill is hard to say. Sextus Empiricus had 
exploited the Pyrrhonic criticism of tetiology ; 
but ^nesidemus, whom he chiefly quotes, had 
grounded his attack upon the logical contradic- 
tions involved in the concept of causation, and 
had not attempted to explain its origin out of 
the idea of sequence.^ Lord Brook had ap- 
proached the idea when he asserted that our 
notion of second causes consists in the distinc- 

• Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 189 geq. Ct 8cep»it Soien- 
tiica, p. 142 ieg., and Against Confidence in Fhilotophy, 
p. 14. 

^ See Hypotypotea, Ch. XVIL ; AdversMt Matfiematieoa, 

ca. IX. 
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tion which we make between two things of 
which the one precedes and the other follows.* 
But there is no positive proof that Glan-viU 
knew The Nature of IVwtA. Whatever the 
source, the form of the criticism is a clear an- 
ticipation of the question which presented itself 
to Hume and Kant. It is a significant proof 
that philosophy, like nature, and as a part of 
nature, nihil facit per saltwm. But Glanvill 
used his doubt of causation merely as a correc- 
tive to undue confidence, not as an excuse for 
complete agnosticism. In all his other writing 
ha reasons as if the reality of causation were 
unquestioned. His practical attitude toward 
the principle is that of reasoning men always and 
everywhere. It differs little from that taken 
by most scientists and philosophers since Kant ; 
that our concept of causation is synthetic, hence 
extra-logical in the ordinary sense, but practi- 
cally certain, since it is constantly being verified 
by the cumulative weight of our experience." 

Before taking leave of this part of the sub- 
ject Glanvill hits upon the fundamental princi- 
ple of all scepticism. This, which has preserved 

1 Ct. Semusat, Sm. Phil, en AngleUrre, YoL L, p. 242. 
1 Cf. Hnzley'B Htaae, p. 121. 
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much the same form from ^nesidemus to Kant, 
is simply that from the senaitiTe perception of 
an object we have no right to postulate anything 
whatever concerning the nature of the thing in 
itself.^ 

"Now 'tis no doubt with the considerate but 
that the rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
grosser appearances. . . . The Egge is not like 
the oviparous production ; nor the corrupted 
muck like the creature that creeps from it. . . . 
So then since there is so much dissimilitude be- 
tween Cause and Effect in the more palpable 
Phenomena, we can expect no less between them 
and their invisible selves [i.e. noumena]. . . . 
And though the Grand Secretary of Nature, 
the miraculous Des Cartes, have here infinitely 
out-done all the philosophers went before him, 
in giving a particular and Analytical account 
of the Universal Fabrick ; yet he intends his 
Principles but for Hypotheses, and never pre- 
tends that things are really and necessarily as 
he hath supposed them ; but that they may be 
admitted pertinently to solve the Phenomena, 

' See Sypotypotet, Ch. XVIL, and CrUiqw of tfte Fur^ 
Seaion, "Of the ground of tbedistinotloii of all objecta into 
phenomena and noumena." 
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and are convenieDt Sapposala for the use of 
Ufe."» 

We have now come far enough -with the rea- 
soning of this early manifesto to attempt a 
summary characterization of Glanvill's scepti- 
cism at this period of his life. It is evident 
that the chief grounds of his argument are the 
considerations of all Pyrrhonism whether sen- 
sationalistic, or idealistic ; that is, the subjec- 
tivity of perception and consequent relativity 
of knowledge. This opinion was reenforeed 
by his consciousness of the scientific discoveries 
still to be made. " We must know what light 
is, and light being efifected by a motion on the 
organs of sense, 'twill be a necessary requisite 
to understand the nature of our sensitive facul- 
ties, and to them the essence of the Soul and 
other spiritual substances." ^ Here ia Berkeley's 
problem ready to his hand. It is this feeling of 
the possibilities of the advance of practical 
knowledge which makes Glanvill so ready to 
take up with marvellous hypotheses. In the 
chapter which begins with the critique of causa- 
tion, he tells with apparent belief the incredible 

• Vanity of Dogmatising, p. 210 seg. 
« /6fd., p. 21T. 
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stories of the clairvoyant Scholar Gypsy, and 
of the man with the "sympathized" hand, 
which shrivelled when his friend died ; and 
these relations ^re used to enforce his sceptical 
position. 

While admitting that the reason may be led 
astray, he holds with Plato and with Descartes 
that the thing which the reason can conceive 
clearly and distinctly is true. Of the dialectic 
use of pure reason pointed out by Kant he has 
of course no conception. Like Locke he keeps 
reflection or animadversion in his theory of 
knowledge as a means of preventing an absolute 
break with revealed religion. He concludes the 
body of his argument for scepticism by saying 
that he has " only imitated the practice of bend- 
ing a crooked stick as much the other way to 
straighten it."^ Although the earlier position 
of his argument should have led him to i^ee 
with Montaigne that " laphilosophie n'est qu^ujie 
poesie aophtstigue" he contrives to avoid this 
conclusion by adducing ethical considerations. 
In his final chapter he makes an extended 
apology for philosophy and finally justifies it 
on the ground that "Those raised contemplar 
' Vanity of Dogmatiseitig, p. 228. 
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tionB of God aod nature wherewith Philosophy 
doth acquaiDt us, inlarge and iunoble the Spirit 
and infinitely advance it above ^i ordinary 
level." * 

In the Etmya (1676) is a treatise of Seepti- 
cism and Oertaivty. In this Glanvill tries so 
to soften and explain Us earlier scepticism that 
there shaU be no inconsistency between it and 
his later positive theorizing. He insists that 
he ia no sceptic in the Pyrrhonic sense, since he 
believes In faith and the possibilities of science. 
Certainty, he says, is of two kinds, infallible 
and indubitable. Infallible certainty which is 
the absolute assurance that things are as we 
conceive and affirm, is not within the range of 
the human mind. Indubitable certainty exists 
where there is no reason to doubt. This is 
the basis of the Cartesian system. Cogito ergo 
«wn is not a syllogism, but the expression 
of an indubitable certainty. It cannot be 
proved, but nturt be believed. Bat therefore 
says Glanvill, agreeing herein with Cudworth 
and modern criticism, Descartes argues in a 
circle when from our ideas he proves God, and 
from his excellence the truth of our faculties. 
> Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 239. 
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Besides this fandameiital certainty, there are 
two other chisaes of indubitable certainty, the 
one arising from the evidence of sense such 
as matter and motion, the other coming from 
historical testimony. 

Here we see GilanTiirs scepticism has served 
his turn in discrediting Aristotelian dogmatism. 
He stiU keeps something of its spirit by him 
as a help, alike to Socratic reserve of judgment, 
and to Baconian care in the examination of 
particulars. But he has ao qualified it and 
explained it that it cannot longer stand duenna- 
like in the way between himself and a beloved 
hypothesis. 

m 

Q-lanvilVi Constructive Theorizing 

GlanviU'a positive thinking pursues two 
directions not altogether consistent : scientific 
cosmology, and rational psychology. In the 
first he writes as a fellow of the Royal Society, 
in the second as a Cambridge Platonist. It is 
in the Plin Ultra that Glanvill has become the 
spokesman of the experimental philosophy. In 
this treatise he writes quite in the manner of 
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BaooD concerning the methods and aim of the 
advanceinent of learning. "The philosophy 
that must signifie either for light or for use 
must not be the work of the mind turned in 
upon itself, and only conversing with its own 
ideas ; hut it must he raised from the observa- 
tions and applications of sense, and take its 
accounts from things as they are in the sensible 
world. ^ . . . That so the improvable and 
luciferous phenomena that lie scattered up and 
down in the vast champaign o£ nature might 
be aggregated and brought into a common 
store, "^ 

The opposers of the society "consider not 
that the design ia laid as low as the profound 
depths of nature, and reacheth as high as the 
uppermost story of the universe, that it extends 
to all the varieties of the great world and aims 
at the benefit of universal mankind."^ 

This is clearly the precursor of modem 
positive philosophy. Here in its beginnii^ it 
has something of the pontifical afflatus which 
came to Comte at the end of his life, and which 
now distinguishes the variety of Positivism 
known as the cosmic philosophy. But as it is 

^ Plua UUra, p. BZ. . ... * Ibid., p. 8S seq. 
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maintained in the Plus Ultra, it is a sane and 
moderate kind of thinking. It is the thinking 
of which Cowley wrote : — 

" FfailoBoph; I Bsy, and call it he 
For whatsoe'er the painter's fancy be. 
It a male virtae Beems to me." ^ 

A true positive philosophy must he grounded 
upon an organization of the sciences. Such an 
organization had been suggested by Bacon in bis 
Advancement of Learning, and this is presup- 
posed by Glanvill in the Plus Ultra, Mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, physiology, and 
astronomy he considers as coordinate tributaries 
to the great stream of lueiferous yet ujseful 
learning. The purpose of the Plus Ultra is to 
summarize the progress made in each of these 
sciences and to presage still further advance- 
ment. But of the five, astronomy appealed 
most strongly to Glanvill's imagination. He 
doubtless knew enough of the Cartesian celes- 
tial mathematics to feel the attractiveness of 
the problems which Newton was soon to 
attempt. He frequently sees the inadeqnaoy 
of existing systems and forecasts later theories. 
' " Ode to Royal Society." 
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Thus in the following aeuteDce there is a vi^ue 
premoiiitioa of the nebular hypothesis, " And 
perhaps the newly discovered ring about 
Saturn, to mention no more, will scarcely be 
accounted for by any systeme of things the 
World hath yet been acquainted with." * 

Sometimes the outlying fields of' astronomy 
were so vividly present to his im^ination that 
he strayed widely from his chosen sublunary 
path of careful scepticism. In the Lua Orien- 
talis he becomes enraptured with the idealist's 
dream of the former state of man. Like Socra- 
tes in the Pkcedo, he even attempts to refer 
this ethereal life to a de&iite locality : " Some 
philosophers have ventured to pronounce that 
place to be the Sun, that vast orb of splendour 
and brightness ; though it is more probable, 
that those immense tracts of pare and quiet 
lether that are above Saturn, are the joyous 
place of our ancient celestial abode."' This, 
however, is the voice of the man of letters 
rather than of the philosopher. In G-lanviU the 
two characters were never quite at harmony. 

Glanvill's general theory of the world was a 

^ BceptU Scimtifica, "Address to Royal Socie^," p. biii. 
■ Lux Orientaiis, p. 114 seg. 
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modified atomism.^ He believes that " the 
operations of nature are performed by subtle 
streams of minute bodies " ; but be does not 
believe that the world was made by a " fortui- 
tous eoncourse of atqms." This opinion, which 
" those of Epicurus, his elder school, tanght," 
is "impious and vile." He believes that God 
created atomic matter and is the "supreme 
orderer of its motions." Like More and Cud> 
worth he believes in a mind of the world, 
subtly interfnsed throughout the atomic struc- 
ture of the universe, which acts as a medium 
between God and nature. "'Tis more likely 
that those strange effects (of memory) are not 
mechanical but vital, effected by the continuity 
of the great Spirit of nature which is diffused 
through all things."' When Glanvill leaves 
the broad way of cosmological speculation for 
the devious coverts of psychical research, this 
anima mwndi becomes fairly equivalent to what 
Professor James has recently called " floating 
mind stuff." 

This half-scientific, half -theological theory of 

I Fhaoiophia Pia iSttaya), p. 80 (eg. 
' Of ScepHeima and Gertaiaty, p. W. Ci Fr^atort 
Answer to Sttibbe, pp. 163-1&6. 
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the world is neither very systematic nor very 
consistent. It is, nevertheless, characteristic 
of Glanvill's receptive mind, and of the complex 
and transitional aspect of his century. It is 
an imperfect fusion of experiment and dream- 
ing. In the end his attitude of mind toward 
the world and its science is not very different 
from that common nowadays. Witness Lord 
Tennyson, in whose works within a page we 
find " The Higher Pantheism " and " Flower 
in the Crannied Wall," 

Glanvill's rational psychology was drawn 
almost wholly from the writings of the Cam- 
bridge men. As such its general character is 
already clear, but inasmuch as it occupies 
either with deduction or corollaries fully two- 
thirds of the bulk of his writing, it must be 
considered a little more in detail. This sub- 
ject is closely involved with the questions of 
theology and psychical research ; for the pur- 
pose of the present discussion we may abstract, 
and confine our attention to, the philosophical 
theory of the soul, and the metaphysical argu- 
ment for immortality. 

In the Imx Orientalis Glauvill affirms that he 
does not believe "the old enthusiastick oon- 
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ceit that the soul is a particle of the Divine 
Esaence."^ This of course distinguishes his 
work from the general neo-Platonic trend of 
the Cambridge thinking. He is, nevertheless, 
in harmony with it in considering the soul to 
be an indiscerptible substance. The fact that 
the soul is a substance apart from matter is 
proved, he thinks, by all the arguments ordi- 
narily used to establish its immaterial nature. 
Perception, " perception of spirituals," univer- 
sals, " congenit notions," all prove the soul to 
be a substance. AU are in some way concerned 
with motion in matter: how then can they affect 
the soul unless that be a substance capable of 
receiving impressions ? ^ 

In the Vanity of Dogmatizing, where Glanvill 
is stm much under Cartesian influence, he is 
what More called a " nuUubist " ; that is to say, 
he does not grant extension to the soul-sub- 
stance.^ But in the revised form of this treatise, 
printed in 1676, this passage is omitted. And 
in all his later work, especially after he has 
become involved in the study of witchcraft, 



' See Of Scepticirm and OertairOy, p. 67 wq. 
' Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 100 seg. 
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Glaovill's treatment of the soul is in entire 
i^eement with More. He conceivea of the 
Boul of a man as a more ethereal body, but 
Bhaped and moulded by the form and preesure 
of the natural body. From this point the 
question passes over into the realm of theology. 

Hia discussion of the attributes of the soul- 
substance is blended strangely from Platonism, 
Cartesian, and dogmatic theology. The interest 
in this part must be curious and antiquarian, 
rather than humanistic. Perhaps a single ex- 
ample of his quaint inconsistency tnU be suffi- 
cient. In the Sciij he asserts that the will is 
free, not always moved by some precedent pas- 
sion, but sometimes by the soul itself, directly 
and immediately. In the Sadueismtts, published 
but a year later, he practically denies the free- 
dom of the will by asserting that each man is 
accompanied by a good and a bad angel who 
control the ends of his life. 

Despite the generally arbitrary and occasion- 
ally fantastic character of Glanvill's psychol- 
ogy, it had in it the germ of better things. It 
was grounded, like Culverwell's, upon the notion 
of the common human reason. Hence It was 
the logical precursor of the common-sense phi- 
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losophy, and, when joined to a more careful 
analysis, of the more broadly human, monistic 
idealism which is now coming into favor. 

In his earlier writii^ our author attempts 
the metaphysical proof of immortality. In the 
Imx Orientalie he connects it with the hypothe- 
sis of preexistence, and tries to prove both by 
considerations upon the goodness of God, the 
variety of the inclinations of men, and the 
geometric^ justice which prevails everywhere 
in the universe. He adduces the old argument 
of the soul's indiseerptibility ; he answers the 
seeming objection from the stupor and decay of 
old age by asserting that the decay is only of 
the sensitive fuid plastic faculties of the material 
body. He soon came to see, however, that the 
problem of the immortality of the soul cannot 
he solved by any course of metaphysical deduc- 
tion, unless it is possible to establish premises 
sufficiently solid to admit of extended inference. 
To this end he took up two lines of reasoning. 
In his sermons he examined the ethical and 
doctrinal grounds for a belief in a future life. 
But his greatest hope was to justify rationally 
a belief in witches and ghosts, and to prove 
empirically their existence. This he thought 
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would give him the desired premises. The 
discussion of the use which he made of these 
premises must be deferred to a later chapter of 
this essay. 

Now that we have come safely through the 
maze of Glanvill's poaitiTC thinking, it may be 
worth while to attempt to see his relation to 
contemporary systems of thought. No one 
who has read the whole of Glanvill's work can 
donbt, I think, that bis intention was to har- 
monize the best of the thought of Bacon, 
Descartes, Hobbes, and the Flatonists. It is 
needless to say that such an attempt was 
Quixotic and vain. It is true that modern 
philosophy owes something to each of these 
men, and is therefore so far a synthesis. But 
to combine specific doctrines, as we have seen 
GlanTiU trying to do, could only result in 
heterogeneity. 

For Descartes GlanviU had the greatest 
admiration. The "Apology for Philosophy" 
at the end of the Vanity of Zfogmatizing relates, 
be says, chiefly to the Cartesian system. But 
as we have seen, Glanvill regarded the Cartesian 
postulates as hypotheses only. His chief ad- 
miration was for the incomparable precision 
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and clearness of the Cartesian method, of which 
he says, " Pedants no more can vex it than can 
the howling wolves pluck Cynthia from her 
orb, who, regardless of their noise, seciirely 
glides through the undisturbed setiier." ^ In 
short, Glanvill's attitude toward Descartes may 
be compared profitably with that of Male- 
branche. Both were inspired by the method, 
yet both reacted from the conclusions, and both 
passed over into theology and held to a belief 
in personal communication with God as the 
final means of attaining truth. Descartes held 
that the mind is quite distinct from the brain, 
merely occupying it as a seat. Glanvill for- 
sakes this position when he enters the field of 
physiological psychology. It is here that he 
cries a truce with the materialists by adopting 
their experimental methods. 

The relation of GlanvUl to Bacon and Hobbea 
has already been made sufficiently clear, so that 
all that remains is to show his connection with 
Platonic thought. His direct debt to Cambridge 
Platonism other than that of More is rather in 
the matter of doctrinal and pastoral theology 
than of pure metaphysics. As a clergyman, 
^Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 250. 
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however, these necessarily absorb the greater 
part of his active life. This is the reason for 
the extended account of the latitudinarians and 
their views, given earlier in this essay. This 
relation will become more clear with the fol- 
lowing chapter. To Platonism in general 
Glanvill owed much. He is full of allusions, 
both literary and philosophical, to all the great 
Platoniets : Plato, Flotin, Cicero, St. Augustine, 
Pico Mirandola, and Henry More. He has the 
love of intellectual adventure common to all 
true lovers of the academic philosophy. He 
has something alike of the genial urbanity and 
of the visionary poetry of the Phcedru» and the 
Sympotium. But apart from his belief in soul- 
substance there is little specifically Platonic 
doctrine to be found in his writings. Despite 
his belief in the preexistence of the soul he 
nowhere makes use of the allied doctrine, most 
characteristic of the academic philosophy. The 
theory of ideas, univenalia ante rem, does not 
occur to him. Perhaps, after all, the most 
essentially characteristic trait in Glanvill, and 
in the Cambridge men as he conceived them, 
was not Platonic so much as Socratic. It was 
his passion for clear, simple, and essential forms 
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of trath, and the wish to do away with quibbles, 
senBcless phrases, and needless terms of art.^ 
In the case of Socrates this was a reaction from 
the Sophists ; so in Glanvill it sprang out of an 
opposition to sophisticated scholasticism. 

In this opposition to Aristotle, as well as in 
the peculiar relation to Garteaianism, GrlanviU 
may be profitably compared with John Locke. 
But, despite the fact that they proceeded 
M.A. from Oxford on the same day, it is 
impossible to establish any connection either 
personal or philosophic between them. Viewed 
in the large, Glanvill, because of the hetero- 
geneity already noted, must be connected with 
Continental dc^matism, as well as with English 
scepticism. 

^ Anti-fanatieal Beligtoit and Free-FhUotopAs, p. 31. 
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LATirUDDfABIAH THEOLOGY 

Fob a layman to attempt an exhauative 
analysis and criticism of Glanvill'a theology 
would be indeed an unwarranted presumption. 
This, however, is not the intention of the 
present chapter. Our anthor spent his active 
life as a diligent and devoted clergyman ; 
hence any adequate account of him must con- 
sider thia branch of hia work. But It is not 
important to undertake a discussion of the 
niceties of dogmatic theology. It wiU be auf- 
flcient to call attention to a few salient points, 
closely conneotcd with phases of hie philoso- 
phy, in which he is significant of the trend of 
religious thought. 

In the years immediately following the resto- 
ration, the religious life of England waa broken 
and heterogeneous. At one extreme were care- 
lesa sceptics, at the other zealous, intriguing 
Catholics. Between these extremes, both within 
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the coiifines of the established church and in 
the nonconformist communions, all manner of 
fanaticisms and heresies had sprung up. These 
were the logical outcome of Protestantism, for 
they were eil grounded upon the plea of a 
personal interpretation of Scripture, as against 
any authority. The Cambridge latitudinarians 
had striven to correct this by setting up a new 
authority, the general human reason. They 
sought to bring a centripetal tendency into 
religious thought, by insisting rather upon the 
agreements of creeds than upon their differ- 
ences, and especially by attaching the utmost 
importance to practical morality. The exceed- 
ingly sympathetic account of the latitudinarian 
divines given by Glanvill in the AnU-fanatick 
Religion implies that he considers himself one 
of their number. As a matter of fact, he was 
so esteemed by his contemporaries ; and nearly 
all of his doctrines are those of the Cambridge 
school. 

In the Vanity of Dogmatizing, aa we have 
seen, Glanvill attempted, like Pascal, to make 
philosophical scepticism the bulwark of reli- 
gious faith. But as he grew older he tried to 
supplant " the faith that lives in honest doubt," 
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by positive theorizing, just &a he had done in 
the case of philosophy. Like the Platouista he 
laid the foundation of this upon a very few 
essential articles, and reared the structure in 
couforinity with the work of the early Christian 
fathers : " But contentii^ myself with a firm 
assent to the few practical Fundamentals of 
Faith, and having fii'd that end of the Com- 
pass, I desire to preserve my Liberty as to the 
rest, holding the other in such posture as may 
be ready to draw those lines my Judgement, 
informed by the Holy Oracles, the Articles of 
our Church, the apprehensions of wise An- 
tiquity, and my particular Reason, shall direct 
me to describe I " ^ 

Conscious as he was of the great diversity of 
belief, Glanvill was led to lay for a time more 
emphasis upon theism than upon the doctrines 
of revealed Christianity. To this end, he takes 
a very moderate view of Scriptural revelation. 
On the Continent Spinoza and Le Clerc had 
already conceived grave doubts of the historic 
and scientific truth of the Pentateuch, and in 
1676 Thomas Burnet was to publish his Arckts- 
ologia PhilosopMea, with the same intention. 
1 Plw Ultra, p. 139 leq. 
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Iq 1662 GlajiTill had fallen in with this view 
as a means toward discrediting the philoso- 
phizing of the fanatic sects. " Those that look 
for a system of opinions in those otherwajs 
designed writings [i.e. the Scriptures] do like 
him that should seek for a hody of natural 
philosophy in Epictetus, his morals, or Seneca's 
Epistles."^ 

With this may he coupled Glanvill's rather 
Platonic notion of prophetical inspiration, which 
was that with the prophets "God did much 
apply himself to the im^inatiou," not to the 
reason, as in the case of Mosea. This is to he 
connected with the place of the imagination in 
Glanvill's epistemology, as a significant attempt 
at rationalizing theolt^y. These heliefs were 
the cause of many noisy outcries of atheism 
against him.' This was of course very unjust 
and caused him much pain. It is true that he 
thought of the purity and clarity of revelation 
as being somewhat darkened by the human 
agency for its transmission; but his final con- 
clusion was, " The wiser, freer, better, and more 
reasonable any man is, the greater still is his 
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veneration of the Holy Records."* But this, 
reverential as it is, redly begs the question. 
From this it is not very far to the religiouB 
scepticism of the eighteenth century. 

Like all the latitudinarians, Glanvill bad 
much to say of the use of reason to religion. 
Nor was the conception confined to the Cam- 
bridge school. It had been touched by Hobbes, 
by Herbert of Cherbury, the first English Deist, 
by Cowley, and by Whitlock. So common, in- 
deed, was the subject that even Suckling had 
written a rather superficial Account of Religion 
by Reaton. But in the work of the Platonists 
and in that of Wilkins, Boyle, and Glanvill, 
the problem took a more definite form. They 
tried to formulate a reasonable system of natural 
religion, and then to make this accord with 
revealed Christianity. 

In the A070U %pri(7Keia, afterward reprinted as 
The Agreement of Reason and Meltgion, Glanvill 
lays the foundation of his structure. The argu- 
ment is taken and elaborated from More's diB- 
cussion of the subject, to which reference has 
already been made, but our worthy introduces 
some definitions and distinctions which will 
I PIu> Ultra, p. Ul Btq. Cf. FhUoMphia Pia, p. 34 leq. 
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repay consideration. He first defines his terms, 
religion and reason. Religion is the sum of the 
duties we owe to God. We are directed in the 
performance by the knowledge of two Boris of 
principles, fundamental and accessory. The 
fundamentals are a helief in Grod (theism), in 
His providence, and in moral good and evil. 
The accessory principles are those practical con- 
cerns which assist us to daily virtue. Reason, 
on the other hand, is natural truth, determined 
by the nature of our faculties and senses. Now 
reason befriends religion by giving rational 
ground for a belief in the essential principles, 
and by adducing historic testimony in confir- 
mation thereof. He then deduces a set of 
corollaries, which agree with Whichcote, Cul- 
verwell, and More, but which come rather 
strangely from the erstwhile sceptic of the 
Vanity of Dogmt^izing : — 

(1) Reason is certain and infallible. 

(2) Reason is the word of God. 

(3) The belief of our reason is an exercise 
of faith, and faith is an act of our reason. 

(4) No principle of reason contradicts any 
essential article of faith. 
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(5) When reason contradicta, seemingly, 
anj article of faith, do not deny reason, but 
reason it out. 

(6) Make sure of the authority of what 
seems to contradict reason. 

(7) What God has revealed, He has 
revealed clearly. 

(8) A man may misunderst^id Scripture 
and yet not err in faith. 

(9) In searching the sense of Scripture use 
reason as another Scripture. 

(10) The essentials of religion are so plainly 
revealed that no man can fail to understand 
who has not some bias of will or affections.^ 

These corollaries might have come of course 
from almost any reasonable and broad-minded 
clergyman of the seventeenth century ; but in 
the third and fifth, seeds of Deism seem to 
lurk. In the Pkilosophia Pia Glanvill explains 
at length how the philosophical use of the 
reason assists Religion against her four chief 
enemies, "the humour o£ disputing," Sadducism, 
Enthusiasm, and Superstition, His discussion 
of the first three has been already indicated 

> 17ie Agreement of Season imd Eeltgion, p. 20 seq. 
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in connection with his philosophy. His treat- 
ment of the fourth is interestii^, important, and 
significant. Superstition is of two kinds : it 
consists either in valuiag things of no worth, 
or in fearing things of no hurt. Philosophy 
and reason correct the first by producing a sane 
and judicial temper of mind ; and they correct 
the second hy showing the organic causes of 
many apparently supernatural phenomena, such 
as comets, eclipses, and thunderstorms : super- 
stition of any sort, whether the overvaluing of 
trifling matters of observance and dogma, or the 
overtimorous fear of the Deity, is more danger- 
ous to true religion than downright atheism.^ 

The chief purpose of Philoaophia Pta, how- 
ever, was to supplement the Agreemeiit of Rea- 
son and Religion, by pointing out the possibility 
of harmonizing science and religion ; and so, 
as in the Plu» Ultra, to defend the work of the 
Royal Society. In Glanvill's time the war- 
fare between science and religion had been on 
for some two hundred years. So far the result 

• Op. cit., p. IS Kq. Ct. Sermon*, Discovraes, and Be- 
maint, p. 106. GlaiiTill'a diacuBsion of superstition beare a 
close reeemtlance both verbal and ideal to two rather dis- 
similar authors, Ct. Bacon, 0/ SvperatiHon {Euaya), and 
John Smith, Qj' Mhelnn (in Diacoiina). 
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had been equiTOcal. Galileo, Bnrno, and other 
leaders of the scientific movement had laid 
down their lives, but their cause was slowly 
gaining ground. The Copemican theory of 
the universe had been the death-blow to the 
mediEeval, transcendental notion of a Deity 
dwelling apart from the universe. If space 
were infinite, then the infinite God must needs 
be immanent therein, else there would be two 
infinities. In the seventeenth eentuTy many 
minds had failed to discriminate between this 
notion of immanency, and atheistioally inclined 
pantheism. Hence, as we have seen, the cry 
of atheism was loudly raised against Glanvill, 
the Royal Society, and science in general. 
Every discovery in any way contradicting 
received opinions and doctrines, was disbe- 
lieved and its author called unsavory names. 
Glanvill combats this point of view with great 
skill. He avoids discussing the implication 
of specific doctrines, and gives his whole energy 
to a practical consideration of the eSect of 
scientific study in general. 

At the outset he asserts that fear and dislike 
of science " are reliques of that barbarism that 
made magick of mathematics, and heresie of 
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Greek and Hebrew."* He then proposes four 

heads : — 

(1) That (Jod ia to be praised for His works. 

(2) That His works are to be studied by 
those who would praise Him for them. 

(3) That the study of nature and God's 
works is very serviceable to religion. 

(4) That the ministers and professors of 
religion ought not to discourage but to promote 
the knowledge of nature and the works of its 
author. 

The argument for the first two Glanvill 
grounds upon Scriptural authority, thus dis- 
arming opposition. He then proceeds to write 
of the third and fourth heads in a way curiously 
blended, as in More, of poetic nature-love 
and scientific knowledge. " The knowledge of 
God's works promotes the end of religion ; and 
it disposeth us to it by keeping the soul under 
a continual sense of God. He that conversetb 
with his works finds in all things the clear stamp 
of infinite Benignity and Wisdom ; he peroeives 
Divine Art in all the Turnings and Varie- 

* Philott^hia Fta, u the Ut^lnat of Real PMlot<^hy 
to Beligton, in Euayi, p. 1. 
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ties of Nature and Divine Ooodness in tliat. 
He observes God in the colour of every Flower, 
in every fibre of a Plant, in every particle of 
an Insect, in every drop of Dew." * This rather 
Wordflworthian attitude toward nature was 
common in the work of GlanviU, as it was in 
that of the PlatoniBta, especially in John Smith, 
More, and Vaughn. But the reader is already 
aware from what has been said of the Pliia 
Ultra, that in the case of Glanvill it was asso- 
ciated with a rather extensive range of scieu' 
tific information. But it was this growing 
scientific information of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which led to the dogmatic deism and 
materialism of the eighteenth. Newton's the- 
ory of universal gravitation seemed to Voltaire 
and many others to afford a satisfactory mate- 
rialistic explanation of the universe. How 
then, it may be asked, did Glanvill, living and 
thinking in the Newtonian atmosphere, although 
not aware of his greatest discoveries, contrive 
to keep a lively faith in the unseen? The 
answer is twofold. In the first place he was 
helped, Pascal-like, by his very scepticism. He 

1 I^ilosophia Pia, as the Us^lneu of Beal I^Uosophy 
to Beligion, in Eisays, p. fi. 
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never lost coDsciousness of the great mystery 
of things, of the elusiveness of subjective and 
the depth and complexity of objective phe- 
nomena. In religion, as in art and life, this 
vague, indefinable background of feeling is a 
matter of the utmost moment. In the second 
place he was helped by the theological inter- 
pretation which he put upon the machinery of 
nature. 

Teleology, or the theistic argument from 
design, is an ancient thing in religious thought, 
but it has flourished most since the scientific 
advances of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Even Bacon, who had rather contemp- 
tuously put religion apart from philosophy, made 
teleology the ground of his opposition to athe- 
ism.* In England throughout the seventeenth 
century, it was exploited by writers of much 
variety of opinion. It occurs commonly in the 
writings of the Platonists. On the other hand, 
the avowed Deists made it the ground of their 
positive beliefs.* But the doctrine came to its 
final form, before Paley, in the writings of a 
group of theological thinkers, all connected 

^ Sitaya, "Of Atheisms." 

» Herbert of Cherbtiiy, De. Set. Gent., Xni. 
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with the Royal Society, — Ray, Boyle, WUMnB, 
and Glanvill.i The form of the aigomeDt in 
all these writers may be safficiently indicated 
in a pass^e from the last : — 

" For the works of God are not like the com- 
positions of Fancy or the Tricks of Jnglers 
[atV], that will not bear a clear light, or strict 
scrutiny ; but their exactness receives advan- 
t^e from the severest inspection ; and he 
admires most that knows most ; since the 
insides and remotest recesses of things have 
the clearest stamps of inimitable Wisdom on 
them, and the Artifice is more in the Wheel- 
work, than in the Case. For if we look upon 
any of the Works of Nature throi^h a Magni- 
fying Glass, that makes deep discoveries, we 
find still more Beauty, and more Uniformity 
of contrivance ; whereas if we survey the most 
outious piece of humane ingenuity by that Glass, 
it will discover to us numerous Flaws, Deform- 
ities, and Imperfections in our most elegant 
Mechanicks. . . . Thus though the obvious 
firmament, and the motions of the Sun and 

1 See Bay, Wixdom of God in the Creation; Boyle, 
" Reason and Religion," Works, Vol V. ; Willdm, Tht 
JVinefpIu and Datie* of IfaluTai Beligion. 
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Stars, the ordinary vicissitudea of Seasons, and 
productions of things, the visible beauty of 
the great World, and the appearing variety 
and fitness of those parts that make up the 
little one in man, could scarce secure Galeu 
from the danger of being an Atheist : Yet 
when he pried further by Anatomical Enquiries, 
and saw the wonderful diversity, aptness, and 
order of the minutest Strings, Pipes, and Pas- 
sages that are in the inward Fabrick ; He could 
not abstain from the devoutness of an Anthem 
of acknowledgment." ' 

The watch simile implied in the earlier por- 
tion of this passage will of course, at once 
carry the mind of the reader to the opening 
chapter of Paley's Evidences, This alone is 
not enough to prove that the most famous of 
the arguments from design was at all infiu- 
enced by our author ; for the same simile occurs 
in the passage already cited from Herbert of 
Cherbury, and therefore may have been com- 
mon property in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. There is, however, a general 

> The Uxefulnes* of Seal I^Uotophy to Beligion, p. 6 »eg. 
Cf. Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 42 aeq., and Against Ooj\fl- 
dence in PMloaophu, p. 10 aeq. 
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similarity of treatment wliich makes the sup- 
position that Paley knew Ghinvill exceedingly 
probable. It must be admitted that in both 
there is the same complacency and tempera- 
mental optimism which eventually brought 
discredit upon all teleology. It is suggestive, 
however, to note that the most recent thought 
seems inclined to swing back toward Glanvill's 
position. Kant's discrimination of the teleo- 
logical Judgment from the faculty of theoreti- 
cal reason, and his assignment of practical 
validity to the former, at least in the sphere of 
oi^^anic life, has helped this reaction. GlanviU, 
Ray, WilMns, and even Faley had not attempted 
to show design in the constitution of inorganic 
matter, but had confined the argument wholly 
to anatomy and physiology. And now evolu- 
tionists have come forward, even from the 
ranks of pure science, to maintain that Darwin 
and Huxley have not disproved design in this 
field. They assert, even as Glanvill did, that 
the extension of the chain of second causes in 
no wise minimizes the original design, but sim- 
ply makes the execution less labored.^ 

' E.g. Bee Le Conte, Evolution, p. 339 teq., and cf. 
AgainM Confidence in, Fhilosophy, p. 10. 
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In the field of pastoral theology and homi- 
letics, Glanvill's practice was quite in harmony 
with his theory, in the Essay Concerning Preach- 
ing, His sermons are, as he said sermons should 
he, "plain, practical, methodical, and affection- 
ate." The material for them is drawn in about 
equal parts from the Scriptures, from his own 
philosophy, and from the actual observations of 
the passions and humors of men. The nature 
of the first two is obvious from the preceding 
discussion ; of the third an instance may be 
given. In the _ collection of Sermons, Di»- 
oouraes, and Remains, the first sermon, "The 
Way of Happiness," is a summary of Glan- 
vill's religious views as opposed to those of the 
fanatics of his time. Throughout this discourse 
the argument is grounded upon direct observa- 
tion rather than upon the abstract doctrinal 
theorizing which was the vice of Ms century. 
Thus, for example, he makes some concessions 
to the doctrine of original sin, but adds : *' There 
are kinds of vices which our natures almost 
universally rise against ; • ■ . And all men, 
except Monsters in Humane form, are disposed 
to some virtues, such as Love to Children, and 
Kindness to Friends and Benefactors. All 
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this I mnat confess and say, because Experience 
oonstrains me ; and I do not know why System- 
atic Notions should sway more than that."' 
Similarly he proposes a rational explanation 
of the Pnritan doctrine of "Christian perfec- 
tion," through the final solidification of habit." 
Equally s^nificant, as a proof of Glanvill's 
power of analyzing the results of observation, 
is his theory that in some men the most potent 
cause of rel^on is a certain inbred curiosity, 
and a desire to be wiser than their neighbors.* 
In short, these sermons are of the school of the 
Platonists, and of Tillotson, Barrow, and South. 
They differ from the three last named only in 
a less eloquent rhetoric, and in a little more 
philosophical information and subtlety. 

It would be perfectly possible by special 
pleading to prove GlanviU either an implicit 
Deist or a mystic. If we fix our attention only 
on the rational side of his work, we must con- 
nect him with the general movement which 
resulted variously in the following century in 
English Deism, Gierman Rationalism, and 
French Scepticism. On the other hand, if we 
tMnk chiefly of that strain in his work seen 

» Cip. eO., p. 7. »76«.,p. 29. »/6id.,pp. 34, 35. 
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most clearly in the Lux Orientalis, he comes to 
seem one of those seers of mystical Eastern light, 
who arise periodically to counteract the logical, 
Roman element in Christian theology. But to 
present either of these views exclusively would 
be to distort the truth and abdicate all preten- 
sion to the historio and biographic sense. The 
truth is that GlanviU was simply an unusually 
broad-minded and far-sighted churchman, who 
took the best means at hand to combat the near- 
est evils. We cannot do better, in conclusion, 
than to let him state his own case : — 

" The certain way to be esteemed an Atheist 
by fierce and ignorant Devotes is to study to 
lay the foundations of Religion sure, and to be 
able to speak groundedly and to purpose against 
the desperate cause of the black conspirators 
against Heaven. This, I confess, hath been 
one of the chief Employments of my time and 
thoughts ; and on this account I reckon I must 
be content in my share in the abuse, when 
greater, and better, and deeper men have been 
pelted with this dirt , while they have been 
labouring in the Trenches and endeavouring to 
secure the Foundations o£ the Holy Fabrick." * 
> P!ws Ultra, p. 137 seq. 
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"The philosophers were the Priests among 
the Egyptians, and several other Nations in 
Ancient Times ; and there was never more need 
that the Priests should be Philosophers than in 
ours ; For we are liable every day to be called 
out to make good our Foundations against the 
Atheist, the Sadducee, and Enthusiast ; And 'tis 
the Knowledge of God in his Works, that must 
furnish us with some of the most proper Weap- 
ons of Defence. Hard names and damning Sen- 
tences ; the Arrows of hitter words and raging 
passions, will not defeat those Sons of Anak, 
these are not fit weapons for our Warfare. No, 
they must be met by a Reason instructed in the 
knowledge of Things, and sought in their own 
Quarters, and their arms must be turned upon 
themselves ; This may be done, and the advan- 
tage is all ours. We have Steel and Brass for 
our Defence, and they have little else than 
Twigs and Bull-rushes for the Assault ; we 
have Light and Firm Ground, and they are lost 
in Smoak and Mista ; They tread among B(^ 
and dangerous Fens, and reel near the Rocks 
and Steeps. And shall we despise our Advan- 
tage, and foresake them ? Shall we relinquish 
our Ground and our Light, and muffle our- 
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eelyes up in Darkness? Shall we give our 
Enemies the Weapons and all the odds, and so 
endeavour to insure their Triumphs over us? 
This is eottishly to betray Religion and our- 
selves." ^ 
> The Us^ulnett ofBeal I^iloaophy to Seligton, p. 12. 
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GHOST SOOBIBB AND WITCHCRAFT 

It is the strange fortune of some men to be 
immortalized by their follies rather than by 
their virtues. So it haa been in the case of 
Joseph Glanvill. He is scarce remembered 
for his literary style, his philosophical acumen, 
or bia practical piety, but his ardent advocacy 
of a dying superstition has kept his fame still 
fresh in the annals of thought. In the scepti- 
cal eighteenth century this fame was not envia- 
ble ; ^ but now at the end of the nineteenth, 
the Society for Psychical Kasearch has a littile 
Renaissance of mysticism, and claims our 
worthy as one of its forebears.' In the mean- 
time by virtue of this superstition he had been 
a well-known character to curious antiquarians 
and collectors. The Sadueismua was the most 

1 See egpeciaUr HntchinBOD, An Hiatorkal Enay of 
Witchcraft (1718), jxHsim. 

3 GoToej ftnil Myers, Phantasmt of tAe Livin^f, Vol. I., 

poMtm, tmd Lang, Cock Lane and Common Sense, pp. 84-120. 

lU 
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popular of his worka, among his contempora- 
ries, and the most frequently mentioned by 
later scholars. 

To one who haa first known GlanviU in the 
Vanity of DogToatizing, the Plus Ultra, and the 
E»»ay», the Sadwngmus will cause a shock of 
surprise. How is a belief in witches and 
ghosts — for to Glanvill these were kindred 
phenomena — to be reconciled to his careful 
scepticism, and to his sympathy with the scien- 
tific pursuits of the Royal Society ? How can 
a man who has discoursed so reasonably of the 
powerful effects of the imagination in old 
women,' and of the credulity which ascribes a 
supernatural origin to the phenomena of nature,^ 
fail to see the possibility of similar rational ex- 
planations in the case of witchcraft ? To these 
questions it is possible to oppose certain consid- 
erations which make this peculiar adumbration 
of his faculties less dark and unintelligible. In 
aU ^es the subtlest philosophical minds have 
had a keen interest in " occult " or unexplained 
phenomena. Socrates had his d^mon, and 
modern psychology has its mediums. As we 
have already seen, despite his Pyrrhonism, 
1 Enat/s, IT., p. 19. ■ Ibid., p. 16 aeq. 
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Glanrill had this type of restless, adventurous 
intellect, et^r to dwell in haunted places, and 
to embrace fair immaterial forms. His imagi- 
nation, having pried into natural phenomena 
beyond the point reached by most men of his 
time, and yet having found no bottom, was the 
more ready to believe, hypothetically at least, in 
deeper thit^ beyond. That the idealizing, ob- 
jectifying mind is prone to supematuralism has 
been seen in a multitude of instances, — Plato, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, to mention no more. But 
these general apologetic considerations fade into 
insignificance when we place Glanvill in his 
proper historical setting. 

In the masterly firat chapter of his Rise of 
nationalism in ^Europe, Mr. Lecky has given 
a conspectus of the history of witchcraft and 
kindred superstitions, which is almost precisely 
what we need to give to Glanvill his proper 
perspective.^ The purpose of that chapter ia 
to show that a belief in the supernatural does 
not die out because of argument or proof, but 

1 Besides Lecky, the following liave been especially help- 

fnl in studying the subject : Ennemoser, Si»tory of Magte, 
b. Howitt ; Michelet, La Sordere ; Begnaolt, La Soreellerie, 
K* Bapportt avec lea Sdencet biologiquea. 
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only through the rise of rationalism, throagh 
the growth and spread of the sentiment that 
the unusual, the abnormal, and self-styled oc- 
cult are to be distrusted. In the England of 
GlanviU's day this temper was only just begin- 
ning to appear. In France, despite the plead- 
ing of Bodin, the scepticism toward witches of 
Wier and Montaigne, together with the rapid 
spread of Cartesian rationalism, and of the ideas 
of h» lihertina and leg riewra, had checked the 
superstition altogether. But in Germany and 
England the case was very different. Since 
the days of those prodigious enchanters, Merlin, 
Michael Scot, and Thomas of Erceldoune, the 
British Isles had been the natural home of 
witch, warlock, and magician. Ireland had, and 
still has, her troops of little people, Wales lay 
nearest to the confines of Elf-land, but Scotland 
and England were the favored residence of — 

" Auld Homie, Sfttan, Nick, or Clootie," 

and of all his following of hags. 

This sad history of the witch persecution is 
one of the most familiar pages in the annals of 
criminal law- The use of Scripture texts to 
prove the existence of the sin of witchcraft and 
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ita enormity, caused the superstition to become 
an integral part of the body of orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine, and, like all superstitions con- 
sidered orthodox, it died hard. The first 
systeniatic doubt of witchcraft came in 1584 
with the publication of Reginald Scot's IHs- 
eovery of Wltehcrcft. This was a sensible and 
fearless book, pushing much further the attack 
begun by Wier, in his Be PrtBsUgiii Btxmonum 
(1664) ; but it produced little immediate effect. 
It was answered in 1691 by Holland with A 
Ih-eaUBe Against Witckcrcfft. Indeed, in the 
age of Elizabeth, witchcraft and apparitions 
were universally acknowledged as fact. The 
Witches in Macbeth or the Ghost in Samlet 
were to playwright and audience as real per- 
sons of the drama as Jack Falstaff or Mistress 
Quickly. Even Bacon, despite his scientific 
ideals, was a firm believer in the truth of witch- 
craft and the efGcacy of persecution therefor. 
In the first half of the seventeenth century the 
publications in defence of a belief in such super- 
natural occurrences were almost innumerable-^ 

* Borr, " The Literatnre of Witehcrftft," In Paper* of 
the American Si^orical AstoeiaHon, Vol IV., Port 3, pp. 
87-W. 
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King Jamea' well-known and infamous tract on 
DeTtionology (1597) and George Gifford's Dialogue 
Concerning WiteTieg and WiteTieraft are the clas- 
sic examples. Sir Thomas Browne, though he 
was a curious physician and could write a 
Pseudodoxia Hpidemica, never thought of doubts 
ing the reality of occult occurrences.' In expos- 
ing other vulgar errors and superstitions he 
thinks he is doing God service, for the most 
prolific source of error is the machination of 
the devil. In the famous Suffolk trials, hefore 
Sir Matthew Hale, he even gave witness against 
some poor bodies accused of nefarious trans- 
actions with the devil.^ In short, Browne 
is significant for the trait which Mr, Pater 
noted as " that impressibility toward what we 
might call the thaumaturgic elements in nature 
which has often made men dupes, and which 
is certainly an element in the somewhat 

1 Beligio Medici, Sect 30. 

s See the rare tract, A Trial of WUeJies— Taken 6y a 
Person attending the Court (1684) : "Dr. Browne of Nor- 
wich, a person of great knowledge," aaid " he conceiTed that 
these Bwooning fits were natural and nothing else but what 
they call the mother, hut only heightened to a great excess 
by the subtlety of the Devil cooperating with the malice of 
those vblch we term witches, at whose instance he doUi these 
villaoies." Page 41 ieq. 
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atrabilious mental complexion of that age in 
England." * 

The " atrabilious mental complexion " is, per- 
hape, nowhere better exhibited than in the 
strange and wonderful- treatise by John Gaule, 
fantastically entitled IIu? Mavria, The Magas- 
tromancer or the Magicall-Aitrologicidl Diviner 
Posed and Puzzled (1652). Gaule clearly sets 
out with the intention of diaproving witches and 
magic ; but he soon becomes so bemuddled with 
superstitiona and so ensnarled in the intricacies 
of his own style that he never gets anywhere. 
He ends, apparently, in all the credulity of his 
age. 

Furthermore, the rise of Puritanism under the 
Commonwealth lent itself yerj readily to the 
belief of the supernatural, and materially in- 
creased the persecution. There was a natural 
affinity between such a belief and the idealistic 
yet gloomUy dualistio preaching of the Presby- 
terians. Baxter's Certainty of the World qf Spir- 
its is the great work of this school. In the dark 
and dangerous forests of America the animistic 
instinct, the original source of the superstition, 
operated so powerfully in Puritan minds that 
^ Appredationa, p. 112. 
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Cotton Mather's Wonders of the Invisible World 
and the Salem persecution surpassed in credu- 
lity and malignity anything the mother country 
could show. Majestic and eloquent though he 
was, the Satan of Paradise Lost was probably 
as real a person to Milton as the more gro- 
tesque devil was to Luther. 

Almost the only distinguished man of hia 
time who avowedly disbelieved in the devil 
and his doings with old women was Hobbes.^ 
But he was suspected of atheism as well, so 
that his blustering opposition, like the wind in 
the fable, only made the orthodox person hug 
the cloak of superstition more closely about 
him. Besides, it was currently reported that 
Mr. Hobbes was afraid in the dark. That 
Hobbes had a considerable following among 
courtiers and men about town is true, but 
they were chiefly of the light-minded class 
that Glanvill later called " droll fidlers to the 
atheist." 

The bearing of all this upon Glanvill is obvi- 
ous. The belief in witch and ghost being so 
plainly involved in religion and in piety, and 
the opposite so characteristic of, and apparently 
1 See 0/ Human Nature, Ch. IIL 
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conducive to, atheism, it would have been in- 
deed a marvel had he disbelieved. From the 
point of view of theology his belief in demouol- 
ogy was friendly to his argument from design. 
If God made the world, and is Himself bJI good, 
how explain evil? Either it is merely relative, a 
dark phase of the good, or it is brought about 
by some evil agency quite external to the Deity, 
that is, Satan and his people. 

Furthermore, there is one final consideration 
which serves to explain both the ground and 
the form of Glanvill's credulity. This is seen 
in his friendship with Van Helmont and More, 
who were deeply read in, and influenced by, the 
cabbalistic philosophy. ^ This system on its 
esoteric side was adopted by the mystical Roai- 
crucian fraternity, and so had a great influence 

> Franck, La ^abbale, ou la Fhilogophie Selii/ieute des 
Hibrevx; Plancy, ZUcliotinaire InfernaU, art. "Cabale," 
p. 114 aeq. ; Voyages Imaginairea (Amsterdani, 1788); 
TrolaihTne CUuae, Bomans CabaliaHquti, Vola. XXXUL- 
XXXVJ. Le Comte de GabalU, Vol. XXXIV., U the most 
auooiact account of the hierarchy of spirits, and Heniy More, 
Coiyeclura Cabbalietiea, or a Conjectural Essay of Inter- 
preting the mtnd of Moses according to the Three-fold 
Cabbala, viz., Literal, Fkaosophic^l, Mystical, or Divinely 
Moral (1653). Bepriuted in Several Philosophical Writ- 
ings (1712). 
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through many centuries ; but it flourished moat 
in the seyenteeuth. Historically the system has 
always had a close affinity with the more im- 
^inative types of Platonism. Pico Mirandola, 
as we have seen, referred the origin of it to 
Moses, and made it the source of the academic 
philosophy through the intervention of Pyth^- 
oras. Plancy and Franck trace it from early 
Hebrew times through the rabbinical writers to 
the Alexandrine neo-Platonism of the third cen- 
, tury ; thence down through the Renaissance, in 
Faustus, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Pico himself, to Swedenborg ; and, Franck adds, 
Hegel. The characteristic belief of the cultus 
is in the soul as a substance, and in a hie- 
rarchy of spirits dwelling throughout the uni- 
verse. In the seventeenth century the chief 
English exponents of these beliefs were Robert 
Fludd, the two Vaughns, More, and Van Hel- 
mont. With the last two Glanvill was on terms 
of close intimacy. It will be remembered 
that both More and Glanvill quote cabbalistic 
writers as freely and trustingly as they quote 
Plato, Bacon, or Descartes. In Paracelsus and 
Agrippa there was the same strange union of 
scepticism, rationalism, cosmic speculation, and 
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credulity as in Glanvill. It must not be sup- 
posed that the last named believed in demons 
and ghosts because the cabbalists believed in 
gnomes, sylphs, sprites, and salamanders; in 
fact none of the English cabbalists seems to 
have held to this scheme ;' but the point is that 
minds at home in this sort of literature and 
thinking came to have a standard of probability 
which would not compel them to boggle or hesi- 
tate at the most incredible relation concerning 
witches and apparitions. 

In the matter of witchcraft, GlanviU and 
More always hunted in couples. In nothing 
else did the powerful, aubtile, but wayward 
mind of More exert such an infiuence over the 
thoughts of the younger man. Samuel Parker 
seems to have disbelieved in witches and ghosts 
and to have tried to convert Glanvill to his 
thinking.* But with that exception, all our 
author's friends were with him in his attacks 
upon *' Sadducism." The object of all was to 
foster a belief in the supernatural, lest, as 
More writes, "drunken people sing in greater 
security that mad catch, — 

" ' Hey, ho ; the Devil b dead.' " ' 
I Sadudamui, p. 80 (1681 ed.). * Ibid., p. 11 (1681). 
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GrlanviU's actual investigation of haunted 
houses, and of persons accused of witchcraft, 
seems to have begnn in 1661. In March of 
that year, Mr. John Mompesson, of Tedworth, 
in the County of Wilts, incurred the displeas- 
ure of an idle, wandering drummer, whom he 
had punished as a vagrant. But the gentle- 
man soon had cause to rue his action. The 
drummer, one John Dniry, of Uscut, Wilts,^ 
had recourse for revenge to Satan, his master. 
For two years thereafter Mr. Mompesson's 
household was sorely troubled by invisible 
drummings, explosions, scrapings, scratchings, 
rappings, and all manner of nocturnal noises. 
These things became known, and made a great 
stir in that part of England. Crlanvill was 
at that time living in Frome Selwood, not far 
away. Sometime in the winter of 1662-1663 
he went to visit Mr. Mompesson to investigate. 
By this time the evil spirits had learned more 
vexatious tricks. " On Christmas Eve, a little 
before day, one of the little Boys, arising out 
of his Bed, was hit on a sore place upon bis 
Heel, with the Latch of the Door; the Pin that it 

^Mercurtus Ptibliem, Apnl 16-23, 1663, cited In Pepy*' 
Diary (ed. Bright), Vol. m, p. 143, note. 
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was fastened with was so small that it was a 
difBcult matter to pick it out. The night after 
Christmas Day, it threw the Old Gentle- 
woman's cloaths about the Room, and hid her 
Bible in the ABhes. In such silly tricks it was 
frequent."* 

" The Night after it came panting like a Dog 
out of breath, upon which one took a Bed-sta£E 
to knock, which was caught out of her hand 
and thrown away, and company coming up, the 
room was presently filled with a bloomy, noi- 
some smell, and was very hot, though without 
fire, in a very sharp and severe winter. It con- 
tinued in the bed, panting and scratching an 
hour and a half, and then went into the 
next chamber, where it knocked a Httle and 
seemed to rattle a Chain ; and this it did for 
two or three nights together."* The expecta- 
tions which these things aroused in Glanvill'a 
breast were somewhat disappointed in the event. 
Before he arrived at Tedworth, the ruder mani- 

1 "The Demon of Tedworth," in 7%e ColUetiona of Be- 
latiotu afSxed to Sadtieigmtig, pp. S5, 96 (1681 ed.)- 

This relation furnished tlie plot of Addison's comedy, 
The Drummer, and tliat in turn of Destouohes' Le Tai»- 
hour NoetvTne. 

* Ibid., p. 99. 
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festations had ceased. His visit, however, was 
not -wholly vain. About eight o'clock in the 
evening, word came down that there was & 
spirit in the children's department. Glanvill 
ascended to a chamber where " there were two 
little modest Girls in the Bed, between Seven 
and Eleven years old, as I gues't." Scratching 
was heard under the bolster. Glanvill thrust 
his hand to where it seemed to be, and it ceased 
altogether ; he drew his hand back, and it 
began again ; he scratched seven times upon 
the sheet, and the thing answered with seven, 
five, and the answer was five. All this time the 
little modest girls had their hands above the 
coverlet. There was a strange movement in 
a bag hanging on the wall ; our worthy man- 
fully seized it, and found it empty. In the 
night he was awakened by a violent knocking ; 
he called out, " In the Name of God who is it ; 
and what would you have ? " A voice replied, 
" Nothing with you," and the knocking stopped. 
In the morning, he found his horse in the 
stable covered vrith sweat as if from a night of 
hard riding ; and within a mile the beast went 
lame. 
These personal observations seem to have 
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finally confirmed GlanTill in his belief in the 
supernatural. He published an account of these 
happenings shortly after, and throughout the 
rest of his life he devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his time to coUecting proof of such 
events. Both Mr. Mompesson and Glanvill 
were accused, by some people oE credulity, and 
even of imposture ; but the latter they strenu- 
ously denied. The king sent two gentlemen to 
Mr. Mompesson's house, and while they were 
there nothing happened. This caused the Sad- 
ducees to exult, but to exult as groundlessly, 
Glanvill replied, as that Spaniard reasoned who 
said "that there was no Sun in England, be- 
cause he had been six Weeks here and never 
saw it." The drummer was eventually tried 
for witchcraft, and sentenced to transportation. 
But he stirred up a storm at sea, the saUors had 
to put back to port, and so he escaped. 

In 1665, as we have seen, GlanvlU became 
associated with the Ragley Society for Psychical 
Research. Here he could be encouraged by Lady 
Conway, aided and advised by More and Van 
Helmont, and initiated into new occult paths by 
Valentine Greatorex, who was not only a thau- 
maturgic healer, but a famous virtuoso and ama- 
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teur of witches and apparitions.* The following 
year appeared the PhiloBophioal Oonsiderationa 
in Defense of Witchcraft, which Mr. Lecky has 
called the ablest book ever written in defence 
of that belief ; this was so popular in its time, 
that soon " there was not a copy ... to be had 
in all London and Cambridge."^ 

Whether it be from the remoteness of the 
subject to our thoughts, from the peculiar char- 
acter of the evidence involved, or from some 
subtile, adumbrating, unsettling cause innate in 
the idea of the supernatural, Glanvill, in writ- 
ing of witches, is not quite himself. That his 
reasoning should not be clear and convincing as 
in his other work is doubtless the effect of the 
first two causes. But there is likewise a strange 
dulness of his literary sense and faculty, which 
it seems to me is best referred to the last. In 
the Sadueiemua there are occasional lapses from 
good taste through grossness of the imagination 
which are not paralleled elsewhere in his writ- 
ings. Here, too, there is much less charm of 

* SaiueUmw, p. 90 itq. (1681 ed.) ; Royal Society 
TVonsdcHon*, Vol. m., p. 11 (1732) ; Worthington'a Diary, 
Vol. m., pp. 216-217. 

s Iba., Publiaher to the Reader (1736 ed.). 
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style, less precisioD and care of form, than in 
his other treatises. This might be accounted 
for in part by the controversial character of the 
subject ; but when all is said, there is still an 
unexplained residuum of variation from the nor- 
mal Glanvill, ~ the inherent bias of the witch- 
craft epidemic. Nevertheless the course of 
argument is clever, subtile, and all but convinc- 
ing. In the whole matter of the supernatural 
Glanvill is inclined to attach more weight to 
evidence than to discussion. " Briefly, then, 
matters of fact well-proved ought not to be 
denied because we cannot conceive how they 
can he performed. Nor is it a reasonable 
method of inference, first to presume the thing 
impossible, and thence to conclude that the fact 
cannot be proved. On the contrary we should 
judge of the action by the evidence, and not of 
the evidence by the measures of our fancies 
about the action."^ But the method of discred- 
iting testimony because of the inherent improb- 
ability of the fact alleged was precisely the 
method followed by the rationalizing Sadducees 
of Glanvill's time. He therefore inverts what 
seems to him the natural order of inference, 
> SadttcUmua, p. 12 (1681). 
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and in the Sadutngmus adduces metaphysical 
considerations to prove the possibility of witches 
and spirits, before he brings forward the testi- 
mony to their real existence, 

The method he employs in the first part is 
that of proposing all possible objections to a 
belief in the supernatural and answering each 
one by itself. It may be worth while to pre- 
sent an abstract of these, as they giye a very 
complete presentation of both points of view, 
in the seventeenth century. 

(1) The notion of a spirit is impossible and con- 
tradictort/, and conseqaently so is that of witches^ 

Then, replies Glanvill, convincingly to him- 
self, bnt really begging the question, so are 
our ideas of God and of our own souls absurd. 
Or if there be no real evil spirits, why may 
there not be beings in the air, like our souls ? 
For, as the cabbalists assert, every part of 
nature has some form of life in and upon it. 

(2) Most of the actions related of witches are 
absurd and trivial, such as fiying ovt of windows, 
or being transformed into a cat.^ 

The more unlikely such accounts are, the 

less likely are they to be fiction which aims to 

» 8adwiain»», p. 6. * Ibid., p. 9. 
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imitate truth. Furthermore, the witches are 
•helped by familiar spirits whose actious and 
motives we cannot possibly comprehend. Fi- 
nally, the actions cited above are possible and 
probable if we accept the philosophical doc- 
trine of the separability of soul and body. 

(3) 'JS,» very improbahle that the devil who 
i» a wise and mighty spirit should be at the back 
of a poor Aa^, and have so little to do a« to (diend 
the errands and impotent lusts of a silly old 
woman.* 

Tis more strange that the whole world 
should be deceived in matters of fact, than 
t}iat the devil being wicked should also be 
unwise. Perhaps he is assisted by the spirits 
of men who led evil lives. 

(4) A belief in witches it a reproach to 
Providence, since they practise most upon chil- 
dren who mast need the divine care.' 

Providence is unfathomable; it has not se- 
cured children against other evils ; Calvinists, 
at any rate, should be the last to offer this 
objection. Perhaps the power of the witches 
can only affect frail and tender bodies : Netcio 
tpds teneros ocubis. 

1 Badwi$mva, p. 18. * Ibid., p. 21. 
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(5) Why do not the evil spiritg continually 
vex and harasa usf^ 

The customa of the demon world are xm- 
known to us ; but we may fairly assume that 
in their plots against us, the spirits must take 
time and be "sly and cautelous." Ferhapa 
they can only hturt us at the commaud of the 
sorceress, for by thus encouraging her in mal- 
ice, Satan makes her ultimate damnation more 
certain. 

(6) Caimot all the phenomena of witehorqft 
be ascribed to melancholy and imagination f ^ 

There are too many well-attested physical 
facts. Fins have actually been found in a 
bewitched person's body. To deny this is to 
discredit all human testimony. 

(7) The aeimted persons are usually crazy 
or imaginative old women, and the victims ehiU 
dren or very weak people.' 

Nothing can be concluded from this, save 
that the ways of darkness are unknown to us ; 
perhaps this is an artifice or ambuscade, to 
give stronger people a disrespect for super- 
natural power and a consequent feeling of 
security. Moreover a strong imaginatiou is 

» Sadueigmut, p. 25. * Ibtd., p. 27. ■ Ibid., p. 29. 
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essential to such performances. Grlanvill illus- 
trates this by a passage interesting as showing 
his recognition of the mysterious power of 
personality, of which so much has been written 
by latter-day spiritualiBts. " And I am very 
apt to believe that there ate as real communi- 
cations and intercourses between our Spirits, 
as there are between material Agents; which 
secret infiuences, though they are unknown in 
their nature and ways of acting, yet they are 
sufficiently felt in their effects : for experience 
attests, that Bome by the very majesty and 
greatness of their Spirits, discovered by noth- 
ing but a certain noble air that accompanies 
them, will bear down others leas great and 
generous, and make them sneak before them ; 
and some by I know not what stupefying 
vertue, will tie up the tongue and con£ne the 
spirits of those who are otherwise brisk and 
voluble. Which thing supposed, the influences 
of a Spirit possess'd of an active, and enor- 
mous imagination, may be malign and fatal, 
where they cannot be resisted."' From this 
to modem theories of hypnotism and secondary 
personality is not a long step. 

1 Sadueiamut, pp. 80, 31. 
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(8) The number of known impoituret dis- 
credits all such relationt.^ 

It is not fair to infer theit because some men 
are cheats none are honeat. One true case is 
tenable against a thousand false. 

(9) Why should the devil make such solemn 
compacts ? Sitch debauched persons are already 
sealed his? 

The ways of Satan are unknown to us. 
Furthermore " The Devil " is hut a name for 
a body politic, the members whereof may wish 
to own slaves. 

(10) Why do the evil spirits practise upon so 
fev)?^ 

Because most of us are protected by our good 
angels. Besides, it may be no easy matter for 
the bad genii to practise upon mankind at 
large, since the subtlety and tenuity of their 
bodies must make the necessary compression 
and application very painful. 

(11) If there is intercourse with the familiar 
evil spirits, why is there none with good spirits f* 

There is. Socrates had his daemon, and 
others, even «n our own days, says Glanvill, 

1 Sadueimaui, p. P2. » 76M., p. 37- 

« Ibid., p. 84. » Ihid., p. 42. 
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have had such intercoarse ; but it is less neces- 
sary now, for we have Moses and the prophets. 

(12) Belief in witchcraft is an enemy to faith, 
gince it affords a means of explaining miraelei^ 

The character of the great worker of miracles 
is such as to exclude all possibility of a league 
with the powers of darkness. The iufioite 
goodness which rules the world would not 
have given over man to such deception.' 

Glanvill then proceeds to the specific refuta- 
tion of Reginald Scot and Episcopus; which 
need not be given, inasmuch as the argu- 
ment is all implied in the preceding discus- 
sion. Then, after a long account of the 
miraculous doings of the Greatorex, he con- 
cludes the first part with a restatement of 
his first position ; Sadducism is but a stepping 
stone to atheism, and must be refuted if religion 
is to stand. 

In the light of the historical introduction to 
this chapter the above abstract needs little com- 
ment. Together with the line of reasoning 
common to the spiritualists and spiritists of 

1 SadueimMu, p. 61. 

* Note that here Glanvill folia into the same cfrcttitu pro- 
banda which he ciiticiaed in Descartes' theistical argiunenL 
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all times, it shows its affiliation, alike with 
Protestant theolr^y, and cabbalistic mysticism. 
It should also have made clear the points both 
of contact and of opposition between the Sadu- 
cisnms and the Vanity of DogmaMzi'ng ; and it 
should have shown that the discrepancies are 
best explained by emphasizing the agreements 
and insisting upon the historical considerations 
above mentioned. 

The fiiat opponent to appear against Glanvill 
was John Wagstaffe.* He was a poor Oxford 
scholar, a deformed and ill-natured person.' 
In 1669 he published The Question of Witeh- 
cr(rft debated. Or a Discourte againtt their 
opinion that affirm witehet. WagstaSe, how- 
ever, was not a writer of great parts ; he died 
shortly after ; and the attack amounted to 

> AXhewB OxonfetuJt, Vol. HL, CoL 1118. 

* Jobu WagBtafle was a Usaman of WUliam Wagstafle, 
who satirized witobcraft in the following centniy. See hia 
"Story of St, A-s'sGhoBt." A witch being In the neighbor- 
hood, " the piga granted and the scieecb owla hooted, more 
than nsoal, a horse was fonnd dead one morning with hay 
in his month, and a large over-^rown pike waa oanght in 
a fieh-iKtnd thereabouts with a silver tobacco box in Ills 
belly, several women were brought to bed of two children, 
and some miBcamed, and old folkg died very freqouitly." 
MUcellaneoni Works <tf WiUtam WagOaffe, p. 63. Lon- 
don, 1720. 
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little. It seems, howeyer, to have moved 
Dr. Merio Causabon to ■write in defence of 
Glanvill and his beliefs in the second part 
of his Of Credvlity and Ineredvlity (1670).* 

In the meantime, Glanvill had twice reprinted 
his treatise together with a second part con- 
sisting of relations. In the Introduction to 
this part he makes seven concessions : — 

(1) Many learned men do not believe in 
witches; 

(2) And some of these are not hostile to 
religion. 

(S) The credolity of the people makes them 
believe in some things which are manifestly 
impossible. 

(4) Melancholy and imagination account for 
many otherwise imexplainable phenomena. 

(5) Certain natural diseases have strange 
qrmptoms and wonderful effecte. 

(6) Many witch-finders have burned inno- 
cent persons. 

(7) The transactions of witches with evil 
spirits are very strange and cannot be explained.' 

1 The first part (1668) was "Of things natural and civil," 
tbeBecond, "Of things divine and Hpirltual." 

* Ibid., p. T, Part %. This Introduction contains a refei* 
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The collection of relations is the moat fre- 
quently quoted part of GlanviU'a writing. 
The account of the drummer, already given, 
should he a sufQcieot specimen. The stories 
are of the usual type, rappings, levitations, 
the spiritual whistle, miraculous cures, all the 
standard phenomena of witchcraft, and a few 
apparitions. With the exception of the daemon 
of Tedworth, Glanvill saw none of the mani- 
festations in person. He has no real measure 
of the value of testimony, and for a man who 
had written earlier of the possibilities of sensory 
illusion, he was strangely credulous. 

There is none of the marvellous phenomena 
related which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
to the modem reader by some one of Grlanvill's 
seven concessions. They all suggest imposture, 
illusion, or disease. For example : one of the 
best-attested cases is the miraculous cure of 
Jesch Claes, a Dutch woman of Amsterdam, 
proved by a friend for Cudworth, and investi- 
gated by More, Lady Conway, and Van Hel- 

ence to WebsteT'e book (vide in/hi); hence I am inclined 
to think tliat it was not printed in its present fonn in Olan- 
vill's lifetime, but vas found among his pi^iers and printed 
by Hemy Hon in the 1S81, 1683, and 172S editions ol the 
Saducitmut. 
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mont. This woman, it seemed, had been lama 
of both legs and bedridden for fourteen years. 
Finally, on a night, she heard a rushing sound 
in her head, saw the apparition of a beautiful 
youth, and heard a voice promising that she 
should soon be well. Three days later she 
heard and felt the rushing in her head again, 
and thereupon rose up and walked, to the 
amazement of family and friends. Here the 
Bymptom of the rushing in the head is sugges- 
tive of purely natural and physiological ex- 
planations of the occurrence — perhaps the 
quickening of a sluggish ciroidation, which 
might very well cause the hallucination of the 
youth and the voice, either in the present 
imagination or in memory. There is also a 
story of an apparition that appeared to a miller 
and informed him that it was the ghost of an 
nnforttmate girl, mysteriously murdered some- 
time previously. It further informed him that 
two men of the neighborhood were the mur- 
derers. Upon this flimsy evidence, and a par- 
tially established motive, the two men were 
hanged. Is it not a reasonable conjecture that 
the miller himself was the guilty person, or, 
at le^st, had some means of information quite 
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other tlian supematural ? So it is possible to 
go througli the relations and assign a rational 
explanation to each marvel. At the end there 
will still be a slight unexplained residuum, which 
we can refer to hypnotism, or to a more occult 
cause, as we prefer. 

In 1676 John Webster published his Display 
ing of Supposed Witchcraft. He was a physi- 
cian, and something of a scientist ; he attacked 
the "Platonieal whimsies" of the "Witch- 
mongers " from the ground of reason and 
humanity. His argument, although for the 
most part very courteous, and, from the modem 
point of view, very sane, lacks the wiliuess and 
force of presentation of Glanvill's. Webster 
weakens iiis position by admitting the existence 
of fairies and satyrs, and by absurdly accusing 
Glanvill of a leaning toward popish doctrines. 

" Dr. Causahon and Mr. Glanvill have afresh 
espoused so bad a cause, and taken the quarrel 
upon them ; and to that purpose have furbished 
up the old weapons, and raked up the old ail- 
ments forth of the popish sinks and dunghills." ' 

Webster's most important contributions to 

the negative argument were the suggestions, 

• Op. cii., Introdnotioa. 
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that the Witch of Endor was a cheat, that the 
demoniacs of Scripture were only persons sub- 
ject to fits, and that the force of imagfioation 
can explain almost all miraculous occurrenoes. 
Of this last he gives many instances which have 
come under his professional observation, nota- 
bly one of "a plebeian, . . . abounding in 
melancholy blood, who did imagine that his 
nose was grown to that greatness that he durst 
not go abroad for fear that it should be hurt or 
jostled upon by those he met." ^ 

The book seems to have had considerable 
success. Thereupon Glanvill and More pre- 
pared to answer this defender of old women, 
whom More, reminiscent of Spenser, courte- 
ously dubbed "a Squire of Hags." They made 
ready a new and expanded edition of the Sadu- 
eisjrme, but Glanvill dying in 1680, it was seen 
through the press by More alone in 1681. It 
contains besides the matter in the previous edi- 
tions, Henry More's The True Notion of a Spirit 
(from his JEncheiridion Metaphysicum) ; a new 
Essay by Glanvill, The Proof of Apparitions 
from Holy Scripture ; various new relations ; 
and an account of the famous witchcraft at 
1 Op. CU., p. 34. 
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Mohra in Sweden, translated by Anthony Hor- 
neek. The second of these additions is in 
direct reply to Webster's contention in regard 
to the Witch of Endor and the demoniacs. The 
argument is painfully minute, verbal, and tex- 
tual. But from testimony of Sinclair and 
Hutchinson, it seems to have been regarded as 
convincing. 

GlanvCl doubtless died with the thankful 
conviction that he had triumphed over Saddu- 
cism, but had he lived to the allotted age of 
man, he would have seen the witehcraft super- 
stition almost wholly swept away by the rising 
tide of rationalism. At least thirteen books 
in the defence of the belief were published 
between 1680 and 1718, hut they were power- 
less to check the sceptical tendency. Among 
these writers Glanvill was regarded as the 
great authority on their subject.^ 

It is true that among the more ignorant 

1 E.g., see Sinclair, Sataa'a Invigtble World Diicovered, 
1685, Sinclair uses Glanyill'B relationa (pp. 10 »eg., 65 
teq.) and folloms Ms arguinenta, — with credit therefor. It 
Is significant, however, that he controverts vrliat he calls 
GlanvUl's Cartesian tenets, and asserts that tbey are incon- 
slBteDt with his views on witchcraft (p. 56 seg,'). Bat he 
spea^ of the Sadvdsfaw as " that exalted book " (Fref.). 
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classes belief in witchcraft has never wholly 
died out, and that even well past the middle 
of the eighteenth century such distinguished 
men as John Wesley and Samuel Johnson 
avowed belief in the visible supernatural ; but 
as a national superstition it came to an end by 
1718. In that year appeared An Mstorieal 
Essay Concerning Witchcn^, with Observations 
upon matter of fact, tending to clear the texts of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and eoj^ute the vulgar 
errors upon that point, by Francis Hutchin- 
son, D.D. Hutchinson, aa is well known, 
attempted both a history and a rational expla- 
nation of the witchcraft mania. In his preface 
he gives a list of all the works printed in de< 
fence of witchcraft from the Restoration to his 
own time, and attempts to refute their argu- 
ments. GlanviU, however, as the most &mous 
of the company, receives moat of his attention. 
He shows the inconsistency and unreasonable- 
ness of his metaphysical discussion ; and ridi- 
cules his relations by showing how easily they 
may be explained without resort to supernatu- 
ral hypothesis. He considers the rise of the 
Royal Society to have been the most potent 
cause of the decline of superstition, and no- 
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tices the inconsiatencj and anomalousness of 
Glanvill's position therein.^ He proves, to his 
own satisfaction, that Sadducism in the matter 
of witches does not necessarily lead to atheism, 
and that a belief in the miracles of Christianity 
does not stand or fall with a belief in Satanic 
miracles, grounded only upon " the confessions 
of brain-sick people, after snperstition and ill- 
OBSge hath made them mad." Hutchinson 
did not kill the witchcraft persecution single- 
handed. His eloquent denunciation of the 
bitter pathos and shame of the thousands of 
executions of innocent people was but the 
expression of the temper fast spreading among 
the more cultured people of his time. In 1726 
Defoe published his immensely popular, satiric 
History of ike BevU, and henceforth the witches 
were mainly subjects of English wit and Scotch 
poetry. 

The temptation is strong to insert another 
apologetic paragraph concerning Glanvill's atti- 
tude toward this question. The charm and 
good sense of his other writing make this par- 
ticular element seem to his admirers all the 
more deplorable. But at least it may be urged 
1 Op. eU.,p. 133 *«g. 
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that, unlike many of his clerical brethren, he 
never took an active part in the witch trials. 
It ie said that all men are horn either Flatonisbs 
or Aristotelians. If of the former, one may 
regard Glanvill aa a man who, in this matter, 
laid hold of a great truth, though shrouded in 
earthly error ; if of the latter, he may profitably 
meditate upon the question, How far are all 
our opinions only the products of the conven- 
tion and fashion of our age ? 
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CHAPTER VII 

GLANTILL AS A MAN OP LETTBB8 

In writing of Glanvill as a man of letters we 
are not concerned primarily with the content 
of liis work ; that has heen considered in the 
earlier chapters upon his phUosopby, his the- 
ology, and his investigations of witchcraft. 
The important thing here is his literary man- 
ner, the form of his work. The study of this, 
however, cannot be wholly external; for it 
must be remembered that while form in the 
strict sense is the diction, structure, and rhythm 
of a man's style, these include the color and 
flavor of his writing ; they are, therefore, the 
sum of all the many traits of expression which 
give to any piece of literature its individuality 
and distinctiye charm. The first impression 
GlanviU makes upon his reader is that of a 
remarkably clever, well-informed, and recep- 
tive mind. A priori, then, we should expect 
to find him not an innovator in form, nor yet 
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regardless of it, but an exponent of the styliatic 
ideals of liis age. If this were the case his work 
would be of unusual interest, for the time of 
his literary life, 1660-1680, was precisely the 
most momentous period in the history of our 
Eoglish prose. The aim of this chapter, then, 
will be to study Glanvill's form with a view to 
determining how far this assumption can be 
justified. To this end we shall first sketch in 
oatline the course of English prose in the seven- 
teenth century ; then, after gathering from many 
incidental passages his ideals of style and of 
himself as a man of letters, we shall attempt a 
more intimate analysis of his writing, to see 
how far it fulfils the condition set for it by 
himself and by his century. 

I 

Sketch of Ejiglish Prose in the Seventeenth 

Century 
The nature of the change in English prose 
writing in the seventeen century has been dis- 
cussed at length and with unusual agreement 
in all the histories of our literature. It is the 
change from the old, magnificent, but some- 
times cumbrous style of Taylor, Milton, and 
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Browne, to the homelier, but workmanlike 
and effective writing of TUlotaon, Temple, and 
Dryden. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the old style were three : highly Latinized 
diction, with liberal coining of new words from 
Latin roots ; slow-evolving, magnificent struc- 
ture, carried sometimes to great lengths by the 
excessive ose of the Latin relative constmc- 
tion; and, thirdly, richly imaginative simili- 
tudes, used not so much to give clearness and 
point as to lend dignity and suggestive beauty. 
These traits do not, of course, appear equally in 
the three men usually selected as exponents of 
the style. Taylor is most free with Latin coin- 
ings and the most copious of poetical im^ery i 
MUton is the meet vigorous, yet the most un- 
even in sentence structure ; and in Browne the 
sentences are more elaborate, and never so loose 
as some we can find in either of the other two. 
In his writuig we do not find Milton's vitupera- 
tion or Taylor's rhapsody, but only a solemn, 
C[uaintly adorned grandeur of grave meditation. 
But despite these differences there is such like- 
ness in the fundamental traits that the three 
may fairly he taken together. Their style is a 
survive of the Renaissance, of humanistic 
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scholarship, and the Elizabethan poetic temper, 
tinged with something of the refined qoaint- 
ness and the more curious scholarship of the 
seventeenth century. 

The characteristic style of the Cambridge 
Flatonists was the style of Taylor and Browne. 
It was formed upon the same kind of scholar- 
ship, and dealt with similar subjects in a like 
temper. But owing to the more formal and 
theoretical character of their work, their writ- 
ing, considered as literature, was more uneven. 
Moreover, all, save Culverwell, carried the habit 
of quotation from remote authors to a greater 
length than any other men of the century, with 
the possible exception of Burton. It is uncriti- 
cal, however, to regard this as mere scholastic 
pedantry. Their scholarship was not scholastic 
but humanistic. They made citations from the 
classics or the learned mediaeval writers, not so 
much to enforce their own ideas by a, bulwark 
of authority as to enlarge them and give them 
setting, by showing the solidarity and the or- 
ganic growth of human thought. It is a mis- 
take to assume that they saw life and truth 
much leas clearly for seeing them, as Dryden 
Bud Milton saw nature, " through the spectacles 
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of books." In other words, they saw, as modern 
scholars see, that the literary record of the reac- 
tion of the mind of the race upon life is itself a 
part of life. 

The " grand style " written by the FiatoniBts, 
by learned doctors and florid preachers, did 
very well whenever the content was sufficient 
to fill out the form. When the thought was 
full and wise, and the mood elevated or impas- 
sioned, the effect was magnificent, and unap- 
proached in any other period of English 
literature. But when the thought and mood 
became commonplace, as sometimes needs must 
be, the effect was ludicrously grotesque, like 
some worthy burgher masquerading in the 
royal purple. In minor writers like John 
Gaule or Frynne, and sometimes even in the 
greater men, we find a crazy English, full of 
eccentricities and absurdities. Hence in seven- 
teenth century prose, as in poetry, came an in- 
evitable reaction toward greater accuracy and 
precision of form, and toward writing more in 
accord with the essential nature and genius of 
our speech. By 1680 the untrammelled grace 
of Elizabethan lyric measures, and the flexible 
melody of dramatic blank verse had' given place 
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to the clear metallic ring and mechanical pre- 
cision of the pentameter couplet. So in prose 
Bolemn elocution and splendid imagery had 
given way before a crisper, plainer, and more 
balanced style. 

The beginnings of this reaction must be 
sought far back in the Elizabethan period. 
The " transverse alliteration " and " parisonic 
antithesis " of euphuism were intended to cor- 
rect the somewhat clumsy sentence structure 
of Ascham and his contemporaries. Bacon's 
Sssayt, with their balanced, concrete, and ana- 
logical style, are more modern than Milton, 
despite their occasional archaism of diction. 
The earnestness of Hales and Chillingworth, 
together with their love of " reason " and their 
study of the incomparable English of the 
King James Bible, led them to write a plain 
and vigorous prose in advance of the prevalent 
style of their time. In various ways and de- 
grees we find traces of growing plainness and 
precision of style throughout the first half of 
the seventeenth century ; in the writing, for 
example, of Overbury, Earle, Fuller, Walton, 
and Hobbes; chiefly, that is, among the men 
writing upon everyday themes. 
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About the middle of the centuiy, the new 
Cartesian influence was thrown into the sc^e. 
This helped the reformation of prose both by 
precept and example. Its method and results 
tended to exalt the reason over the imagination, 
and moderate, reasonable prose over poetry and 
the poetic style. Furthermore, Descartes him- 
self had written a plain, idiomatic, and lively 
French prose, which might well serve as a 
model to English writers. 

Finally, there was another uifluenee at work 
of which enoi^h has not yet been said. This 
is to be seen in the stylistic ideals of the 
Royal Society. Partly from Cartesian influ- 
ence, partly from emulation of Baoon, but 
more, I think, from the linguistic realism 
resulting from their concrete scientific studies, 
the members of that body conceived an ideal 
of a new, concrete, and real style. When we 
remember that Glanvill and Dryden, the classic 
exponent of the new style, were among the 
early members of the society, the importance 
of the subject to the present essay becomes at 
once apparent- 
Prom the beginning of his Bistori/ of the 
Royal Society, Dr. Sprat continually insists 
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that, lite Bacon, the fellows thereof prefer 
works to words. He tells us that the society 
will eschew figures and inyolutions of speech, 
and will foster reason and simplicity; that they 
" exacted from all members a close, naked, nat- 
ural way of speaking, positive expressions, a 
native easiness, bringing aU things as near the 
mathematick plainess as they can," and that 
they passed a resolution to reject "all ampli- 
fications, digressions, and swellings of style." ^ 
Their attitude in general toward the style of 
the Platonists is clearly shown in a passage 
written by Samuel Parker, in a very fair- 
minded and, on the whole, sympathetic cri- 
tique of the Platonic philosophy : — 

" I remember I had not conversed long with 
Platonick Authors when I took occasion to set 
it down as a note to myself that though a huge, 
lushions style may relish sweet to childish and 
liquorish fancies, yet it rather loathes and nan* 
ceats a discreet understanding than informs 
and nourishes it."' 

Cowley, thoi^h not a member of the society, 

' Eittory of the Boyal Society, p. 112 aeq. 
* A Free and Impartial Cenmire of the Flatoniet Fhllo»- 
ophU, p- 77. 
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yet closely coDuected with its work, is an excel- 
lent illustration of its ideals of fonn. In his 
Essays we hear, almost for the first time, the 
personal note, that "native easiness" which 
the society so much admired. In his prose 
writing, easy, graceful sentences, constructed 
of apt, well-chosen words, are combined with 
variety of rhythm and flexibility of movement, 
untU the effect of the whole is not unlike that 
of the best prose of the present century. This 
easy naturalness and careful finishing is carried 
on with, perhaps, a little more formal balance 
by Dryden, TLUotson, and Temple. From 
them it is but a step to Addison, and so to 
the classic pros© of the eighteenth century. 

II 

Q-lanvilVi Critical Theoriea 
We notice first that Glanvill, unlike More, 
was not impressed by his sacred and apostolic 
character as a man of letters, but wrote for the 
pleasure of reasonable self-expression. In the 
preface to the Eggayt he says that men should 
not complain of the making of many books, 
for they are not compelled to read them; and 
then continues: — 
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"For my part, I have aa little leisure to 
write books as other men, for I have that to 
do which may be reckoned an employment; 
bat every man hath some Tacancies, and I 
love now and then in this manner to employ 
mine. Tis an innocent way of entertaining 
a man's self to paint the image of his thoughts, 
and no better a writer than myself may happen 
to divert, if not te instruct, some others by it." 
With the exception of his controversial writ- 
ing and his sermons, ail of Glanvill's work 
has something of the seemingly careless light- 
ness of touch of the ''gentlemen who write 
with ease." 

Connected with this healthy attitude of 
mind toward his writing is the fact that Glan- 
vill's work never takes the form of a system- 
atic treatise, but always appears in the lighter 
and more flexible form of the essay. This, 
indeed, by the example of Plato, ^ Montaigne, 
and Emerson, has been shown to be a form 

1 A» opposed to the systematic treatiBes of Aristotle, Spi- 
noza, or Hegel, the dialogae, as Mi. Pater has pointed out. Is 
one with the essAj. The characterB who leasoa together in 
the former are bnt the artistic idealization of Ihe voices of 
enthusiasm and doubt, inquiry and reason, which hold par- 
ley in a good philosopliical essay. 
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peculiarly suited to a mind not reating dogmati- 
cally on truth ascertained, but beating about, 
here and there, for new trails. It seems, too, 
as if Glanvill's somewhat restless cleverness 
made him a little impatient of the pains of a 
systematic presentation. " To me a cur»ut phi- 
loiophitms is but an impertinency in folio, and 
the study of it a laborious idleness."^ 

Equally active, at least in his theory. Is Glan- 
vill's opposition to the pedantic use of literary 
authority. 

" 'Twas this vain idolizing of authors which 
gave birth to that silly vanity of impertinent 
citations, and inducing authority in things 
neither requiring or deserving it. . . . 'Tis 
an iDglorious acquist to have onr heads or 
volumes laden as were Cardinal Campeius his 
mules, with old or useless luggage. " * 

" Nor is any man's reading any farther to be 
valued than as it improves and assists his reason ; 
where it doth not this 'tis either a feather in 
a fool's cap, or a sword in a madman's hand." ^ 

"The affectations of words and metaphors, 

I VanUj/ of DoffTnatizing, p. 152, 

*Ibid., p. 142 teg. 

* JV(/iWory Anawer to Stitbbea, Preface. 
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and cadencies, and ends of Greek and Latin, 
are now the scorn of the judicious, and as 
much despised, and (almost) as generaUy as 
thej deserve. They are banished from con- 
versation and aie not endured in common 
matters."^ 

But Glanvill was not at all bigoted in his 
dislike of using other men's words. In the 
preface to the Lux Orientalis he answers the 
hypothetical charge that he has conveyed his 
words and phrases, by admittuig that most of 
his significant terms are taken from Henry More, 
" the judicious and elegant contrivar of them, 
the profound restorer and refiner of almost 
extinct Platouism." 

The a priori assumption of the influence of 
the Royal Society upon Glanvill's style can be 
justified by his expressed admiration of their 
literary canons : *'And 'tis none of the least 
considerable expectations that may reasonably 
be had of your Society that 'twill discredit the 
toylshness of wanton fancy; and pluck the 
misapplied name of Wits from those conceited 
Hamourists that have assumed it, to bestow it 
upon the more manly spirit and genius that 
1 Sermon*, p. 258. 
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playes not tricks with words, nor frolicka with 
the Caprices of frothy imagination : But im- 
plojB a sure reason in inquiries about the 
momentouB conoernments of the Universe." ^ 

Beside this may he put a pass^e concerning 
Sprat's Sistory of ike Royal Society which 
shows the points of form GlanviU most ad- 
mired : " The Style of that Book hath all the 
properties that can recommend anything to an 
ingenious relish : For 'tis manly, and yet plain ; 
natural, and yet not careless : The Epithets 
are genuine, the Words proper and familiar, 
the Periods smooth and of middle proportion : 
It is not broken with ends of Latin, nor imperti- 
nent Quotations ; nor made harsh by hard words 
or needless terms of Art : Not rendered intri- 
cate by long Parentheses, nor gaudy by flanting 
[mV] Metaphors ; not tedious by wide fetches 
and circumferences of Speech, nor dark by too 
much curtness of expression : 'Tis not loose 
and unjointed, rugged and uneven ; bat as 
polite and fast as marble ; and briefly, avoids 
all notorious defects, and wants none of the 
proper ornaments of Language. I say, proper ; 

1 Se^vU SeUiUifiiia, " Addrera to the Bojal Sooletr," 
p. IXT. 
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for Styles are Cloathes and must be fitted to 
the Subjects they are upon, and altered accord- 
ing to the kind of things they describe and 
express." ^ We should haye far to seek to find 
a wiser or more precise description of the new 
style, and, by implication, of the old. 

In short, this finish, moderation, and clear- 
ness of form is Glanvill's own ideal. As he 
said, writing in 1678, " This should be the end 
of a wise man's pains, to conceive things clearly 
and express them plainly."^ Here again we 
can plainly see the working of that Socratic, 
fundamental principle of the Cartesian method. 

It is very fortunate that it is possible to 
round out the present section with a passage 
stating clearly and succinctly GlauviU's notion 
of the proper mean to he observed between 
native and foreign elements in prose diction. 

' Ku* PZtro, p. 84 aeq. Ct Cowley, Ode to Soj/ai 

Soeieti/. 

" Eis candid Style lifca a clear Stream does slide, 

And his bright Fancy all the way 

Does like the SansMne in it play." 

CL JohoBon's dictum concermng Sprat, that he had 

"pregnancy of imagination" (in the opening paragraph 

of the Z^e of Cowley'). 

* IHidogitt Cotteemiag PreatMng, p. 107. 
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In the Etmy Ooneemttig Preaching^ he has 
told the young friend to whom he is writing, 
not to use " hard words," and then contiuuea : 
" If you ask me what I mean by hard words ? 
I will presume that you cannot think I mtend 
to condemn all that are borrowed from the 
Greek, Latin, or other more modern languages ; 
no, the English is a mix't speech, made up of 
divers tongues, and we cannot speak without 
using foreign words : So that those who talk of 
pure English, if they mean onmix't by it, dream 
of Chimjeras : our language hath in all ages 
been inlarging by the introduction of borrowed 
words; which when once they are brought 
into common use, they may be spoken without 
blame of affectation : Yea, there is sometimes 

1 It may be well to state ttiat from the point of view of 
form, Glanvill'B Sermom are liteiature, and can be studied 
as snob. The details of style and structure make them an 
integral part of hia literary work. If they do not repay tlie 
reader so well as the sermons of Donne and Taylor, or even 
of Tlliotson and Souttt, it is only because the style is made 
to serve the honuletio end, and not allowed to gather flowers 
by the way. 

"Bead Glanvill, South, Dove, Cnlverwell, and Scot, 
Whose matchless sermons ne'er will \xi forgot." 

(John Dunton, in Nichol's Lit. Anetdotea of the I8IA Celt' 
turv, Vol. v., p. 82, note.) 
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vanity and affectation in avoiding them : you 
know a great instance of this in a, hite -writer, 
who to shun the Latinisms of immensity, eter- 
nity and penetrability etc. nseth these, all- 
placeness, all-timenesB, thorow-fareness, and 
abundant such like. This English is far more 
unintelligible than that Latin which custom of 
speech hath made easy and familiar." ' 

This concludes all that GlanvUl as a man of 
letters had to say concerning his art. It is 
enough to prove that, although his work was 
finished before the full and final establishment 
of the English classic style, yet his criticism of 
style and diction might, so far as content is 
concerned, have come from the pen of Addison 
or Johnson. It remains to be seen how well 
his practice kept pace with his theory. 

Ill 

The Mementt and Qaalitiea of OianviWt Style 

If we read GlanviU's writings in chrono- 
logical order with a view to determining the 

1 Sttay Concerning Preaching, p. 13 teq. {I have been 
unable to identity the "late writer" referred to. I take 
bim to be Nathaniel Fairfax. But I have not yet found tbe 
worda specified.) 
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answer to the question propounded at the end 
of the last Bection, we Bhall at once observe 
that his earliest writings do not conform to 
his theories so well as his latest. To the better 
understanding of this, consider two character- 
istic passages from the Vanity of Dogmatising : 
"The knowledge I teach is ignorance, and 
methinks the theory of our own nature should 
be enough to learn it to us. We came into the 
world and we know not how ; we live in it in 
a self -nescience, and go hence again and are aB 
ignorant of our recess. . . . We are inlarg'd 
from the prison of the womb, we live, we grow, 
and give being to our lite : we see we hear, 
and outward objects affect our other senses ; we 
understand, we will, we im^ine and remem- 
ber : and yet know no more of the immediate 
reasons of most of these common functions than 
those little Embryo Anchorites: . . . The 
Dogmatist knows not how he moves his linger ; 
nor by what art or method he turns his tongue 
in his vocal expressions. . . ■ We love, we 
hate, we joy, we grieve : passions annoy us, 
and otir minds are disturbed by those corporal 
sestuations. Nor yet can we teU how these 
should reach our unbodyed selves. . . . We 
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lay OS down to sleep away our diurnal cares ; 
night shuts up the Senses' windows, the mind 
contracts to the Brain's centre. . . . The soul 
is awake, and solicited by external motions, for 
some of them reach the perceptive region in the 
most silent repose and obscurity o£ the night, 
What is it, then, that prevents our Sensations ; 
or if we do perceive, how is't that we know it 
not? But we Dream, see Visions, converse 
with Chimeras, the one half of our lives is a 
Romance, a Fiction. We retain a catch of 
these pretty stories and our awakened imagina- 
tion smiles at the recollection. Nor yet can 
our most severe inquiries finde what did so 
abuse us, or show the nature and manner of 
these nocturnal illusions."^ 

" He that seeks perfection must seek it above 
the Empyreum ; it is reserved for Glory. It 
is that alone which needs not the advantage of 
a foyl 1 Defects seem as necessary to our now- 
happiness as their Opposites. The most reful- 
gent colours are the result of light and shadow 
and Venus was never the leas beautiful for her 
Mole. And 'tis for the majesty of Nature, like the 

1 Vanity of DogToatizing, Preface. Most ol this passage 
la inooiporated in Sepsis Sdentifica, Cb. UL, p. 9 seq. 
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Persian Kings, sometimes to cover and not always 
to prostrate her beauties to the naked view: yea, 
they contract a kind of splendour from the seem- 
ingly observing veil, which adds to the enraviah- 
ments of her transported admirers."' 

The first thing which arrests the attention 
here is a characteristie all Glanvill's own, a cer- 
tain clear and vigorous speed. This, although 
we can refer it speciflcally to a liberal use of 
asyndeton, is quite what we should expect from 
a clever young man who wrote with verve. 
If we further analyze the style, we shall notice 
a likeness to Bacon in the concrete imagery 
and balanced brevity of sentence structure, 
and a likeness to Browne in the quaint turn of 
such words as "SBstuation" or "recess." Now 
if we compare these passages with the later ones 
among those cited in the previous section, we 
shall feel the difference at once. A careful 
computation of the percentage of all the Crrffico- 
Latin elements in Glanvill's early and late work 
reveals little material difference.' The cause 

1 IWa., p. 288. 

'Tlie ezamiDation of carefully chosen representative 
passages, five bundled words in length, yields tbe follofring 

result! — 
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of that difference must, therefore, be aasigned 
to some slight change in the structure and 
cadence of the sentence, or to a decrease in 
the number of unusual coinings from the Latin 
and Greek. In Glauvill's latest work there is 
a little less tripping cadence than in the 
Vanity of DogThotimng, but in fundamental sen- 
tence structure there is Ettle change. On the 
other hand, there is a very marked decrease 
in the number of coinings, which, whether they 

Vanitv of Dogmatlting (1661), Preface, GTseco-Latin derint- 

Utob,24%. 
Tawtty of Dogmcaixing (ISai), Cb. XEL, Oneco-Latin 

derivatiTes, 23%. 
Lux Orientalia (1602), Cb. EH, Gneco-Latiii deilTatiTee, 

26%. 
Si»ay» (VIL), (1676), p. 21 teq., Gneoo-LatiD deriTJitivea, 

Suay Ooneenting lyeaching (1678), p. W Kq., Gneco-Latin 

deriTatiTea, 21 %, 
iSbmon4(1681),p. lldse^., OiEeco-LatinderiTatlres, 16^%. 
Sermons (1661), p. 174 >eg., Gneco-LatindeiiTatiTeB, 19%. 

Tbe comparatively low percentage of Grteco-Latiik deriva- 
tivee ia the Sermons ia doabtlees doe to their hortatory and 
familiar character. The greater number in the Lux Orienta- 
lis ia expltuned by the fact that it contains more formal 
philoBopbical terms. The stability of percentage in the 
others Is striking. Theavetage, 23%, ia lower than Bacon's, 
and about equal to that of preeent day wiiteia on similar 
subjects. 
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were original with GlauvUl, or oaly oncommon, 
give an effect of quaintness to his style. In the 
Vanity of Dogmatizijig they are on every page.^ 

1 The moat etrlkltig Gneco-Latin derivatlvea oaeil by 
Glanvill in his Vartitv_ of DogmaUziim ore : aoqalat, p. 143 ; 
Etdmistioa, 11 ; lequipondioua, 223 ; allienc; , 171 ; amphi- 
bologies, 158; aatiperiBtaalB, 185 ; archidozis, 211 ; arleta- 
tions, 48 ; ooDamen, 191 ; concinnious, 193 ; crads, 124 ; 
ciepuscnloas, 187 ; cryptick, 170 ; depurate, 6& ; dlctamen, 
103; digladiatione, 161; dijndications, 125; evanid, 136 j 
hegemouical, 227 ; intellectotkls, 62 ; metempsycboelB, ISS, 
monoculoiu, 129; parvitode, 59; persplcill (= talwoope), 
140 ; phrenetick, 186 ; piacoloua, 139 ; ptolepsla, 130 ; qufnr 
qarticular, 102 ; vltiosity, 103. It is aignidcant that nearly 
all of theae worda aie given In Johnson's Diotionary, and 
referred to GlanvilL By good luck, in erery case of omlBslon 
1); Jobnson, the word has been found in the completed por- 
tion of Mnrray. Assuming, then, with a ft^ degree of 
probabilitry, that wben, In one or both of these diotionatiea, 
Glanvill is tbe eaiilest aatbortty cited for a word, that eitber 
tbat word was not In common use before Glanvill, or else 
he coined It himself, we get the following resnlt. Of 
the 29 words given above 14 appear for the SiBt time In 
Glanvill, 7 occnr In tlie writings of Sir Thomas Browne, 
which he undonbtedly knew well, and the remaining 8 
in authors whom he may or may not have known. The 
words in Browne are : allicienoy, amphibologies (also In 
Chancer, Troylua, IT., 1406), archldoziB, orepiuculontt, 
evanid, metempsychosis, and piacnions. The scattering 
words are as foUows: squipondious, Fuller ; anUperiBtasis, 
Cowley ; arietations, Bacon ; crasis, Evelyn ; dijndicationB, 
B. More ; perspicill, Craeliaw ; and quinqarticular, Sander- 
son. The remaining words are appareotiy Glaavill's own. 
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After that we find but one or two to a volume. 
In the Vanity of Dogmatizing one of the chief 
pleasures to the reader is the recc^nition of 
old friends from the Latin lexicon nuuquer- 
ading in a strange English dress. 

In short, in his earliest literary venture Glan- 
vill is like Bacon in the concreteness of his writ^ 
ing, only more sprightly and vivacious ; he is 
like Browne in his occasional quaintness, only 
more balanced, crisp, and nervous in his sen- 
teuoe structure. That he wrote in conscious 
imitation, or at least under the influence of 
these two, is a ready inference, but one not to 
be pushed too far. 

The Imx Orientalie is not very interesting in 
point of style. In it GlanviU is following in 
the track of More, and goes a little beyond his 
depth. As a result, the style is labored and 
heavy, with nothing of the crisp vigor of the 

It Ib possible that they were In oial cfrcnlatloii among leBmed 
men as part of the fourth stage, ot late Benafaaance Latjn 
element in our EngUsh speech ; but this does not seem at all 
likely. At an; rate, it is snch words as theae that give to 
GlanTiU's early style ite peculiar Btowne-llke quaintness. 
And, almost certtunly, this is one of the traits that both 
Wortbington and Glanvilt himself had in mind in speaking of 
the youthfulneas of the style of the Vani^ cif Dogmatbdng. 
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Vanity of 3)ogmatixing. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing characteristic about it. Merely from inter- 
nal evidence we could never tell whether it were 
by More or by Gianvill. 

The reissue in 1665 of a revised version of 
Vamty of Dogmatining as the Seepsig Scientifica 
marks the end of Glanvill's earlier manner. In 
the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to the latter, 
he says of the style of the former, "For I 
must confess that the way of writing to be less 
E^reeaUe to my present relish and geniue, which 
is more gratified with manly sense flowing in 
natural and unaffected eloquence, than in the 
music and curiosity of fine metaphors and 
dancing periods."' This, of course, is the cus- 
tomary feeling of any maturing writer toward 
the early work of his youth, when striving for 
effect is so natural and common. But in the 
present case, when we consider that this stote- 
ment was addressed to the Royal Society, it 
seems to show a receptivity to the changing 
ideals of his time. 

The changes in the Scepsis are unimportant. 
As GlauviU himself states in the Epistle Dedica- 
tory, he has forborne any attempt to lessen the 
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jouthfulness of the style. A few of the mm- 
soal coinings from the Latin and Greek are 
omitted, a few Latinate forms are Anglicized, 
and other changes of a similar character are 
made.^ All show growing scholarship, and 
increased desire for directness and simplicity. 



1 A collation reveals the following changes. Two Latin 
qnotationa on p. 121, Fanffy of Dogmal/ixing, are omitted 

altogether in the corresponding passage, Scqaii Sctentiflca, 
p. 88 teq. The adverbial phrase nemine contradieenie, 
Vanttg of Dogmatizing, p. 134, is changed to '■ with univeraal 
snflrage," SixptU ScUntiJtca, p. 08. The niarvellous stories 
of TV Scholar Oyp*y and of "the man with the sympa- 
thized band " are omitted, and the following verbal changes 



Van. of DogmtOizing,'^. becomes Sceptia Sdentifica, p. 


tonchlng . . (passim) 




anomie . . 


. 11 


1 defailance ... 6 




. 27 


dlfBcnltdes ... 24 


Indicate . . 


. iS 


, shew 32 


embryo thonghti 


. 43 


, thonghts of OUT cradle 33 


ingennona , 


. sa 


, ingeniooa , , . 8fl 


diagnoetick . 


. 92 


, evidence .... 65 


gradnate . . 


. 70 


advano't .... 63 


annnal circle 


. 78 


, year 69 


dictamens . 


. 103 


^ BoggeBtions ... 76 


vitioeity . . 


. 108 


, Immoralities . . 78 


indnblate . . 


. 101 


, nnsuspected , . 78 


sublimate . . 


. 124 




educaUon-propo 


isea- 




dons . . 


. 126 


, first reflections . 93 
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After 1665 GlanYill's style was practically 
formed, and underwent little change. As he 
acquired power over his medium, the sentences 
tended to become a little longer, but this may 
be disregarded, and his work as a whole may be 
studied as a finished product without consid- 
ering further its chronological sequence and 



It would be possible to divide the whole body 
of GlanviU's work into four classes : controver- 
sial, hortatory, expository, and narrative. The 
first three, however, show little difference in 
style and Btructure. We may, therefore, 
divide his work for our convenience into two 
general classes, typified respectively in the 
philosophic essay and the " relation " of witch- 
craft. 

In diction, the most noteworthy fact in the 
work of the first class is the remarkable stabil- 
ity of the Romance, or Grfeco-Latin elements 
in his vocabulary. As we have already seen, 
in his early and late work the average of such 

Van. of Dogmatising, p, beoomes ScepHs Seieniiifiea, p. 

ingenloiie persplcill . 140 „ telescope . . . 104 

phrentick .... 180 „ crasie 130 

hegemonicol . . .227 „ leading . . . .167 

teiTaqueoiis magnet 244 „ earth ITft 
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worda is twenty-three per cent. Selected pas- 
sages 1 from the Flut Ultra (1663) and the Phi- 
losophia Pia (1671) reveal respectively twenty- 
two per cent and twenty-four per cent. This 
stability of the various elements in diction seems 
to be characteristic of a good writer, for it 
shows that aU the resources of his vooahularj are 
constantly available to him. It is to be noted^ 
however, that in Glanvill's work after 1665 
original or unusual derivatives from the Latin 
or Greek are comparatively rare. In the Plu* 
Ultra the art of the alchemist is termed " chry- 
sopoetick " ; the schoolmen are the '\sectators " 
of Aristotle;' and "jejune" and " lucif erous " 
are common adjectives of reproach and com- 
mendation. Of these only the first seems to be 
of Glanvill's own mint^e, the second had been 
used by Raleigh, the third by both Bacon and 
Browne, and the fourth by Boyle. Other quaint 
words occasionally occur in the Es»ayt, but, in 
every case that I have examined, they had been 
employed by earlier writers whom Glanvill is 
likely to have known, and in a sense similar to 
that intended by him. Thus " spinose " is but 

1 Flw VUira, p. 132 teq. Fhil. Pia, p. 18 tq. (in Euayt). 
* Plus Ultra, pp. 11, 12, and jiacsim. 
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a more Latinate spelling of Bacon's *' spinous," 
and " scrupulosities " had been used by Hooker. 
A few words of this sort, together with the use 
of words like " obnoxious " in their strict radi- 
cal sense, are the only marks which distinguish 
the Latin elements in GlanTill's vocabulary from 
the similar elements in the diction of the chissic 
writers of the eighteenth century. 

The natire element in our author's diction 
calls for little remark. It is in the main the 
native English of the King James Bible, and as 
such is at once dignified and picturesque. The 
occasional introduction of older forms and 
colloquialisms like "swinge," "boggle," and 
" chaffy " gives a vivid touch of nature to his 
style. 

Glanvill's spelling, like that of most writers 
before Johnson, was disorderly and inconsistent. 
Final e is sometimes written, sometimes clipped 
off, with, as far as I can discern, no guiding 
principle whatever, yandi are used indiscrim- 
inately. In the prefix, in is usually written for 
en, without regard to the derivation of the word. 
It is is regularly abbreviated ' JV'a. Apart from 
this, the spelling both of verbs and substan- 
tives seems to have been left almost altogether 
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to the discretion of the printer. The nomerous 
errata are almost neyer concerned with matters 
of spelling. 

The narrative writing aeen in the " Relations 
of Witchcraft " affixed to the Saducisrmit Trivm' 
phatui differs considerably in diction from the 
philosophical writingB. As is to be expected, 
the style is more familiar and direct, and con- 
tains a smaller percentage of borrowed words ; 
indeed, in the story of the " Daemon of Ted- 
worth " the words of that class aggregate but 
twelve per cent of the whole number. 

The very concrete and explicit character of 
GlanvUl's own mind, together with his study 
of Bacon, and the expository aim of his writing, 
determined his prevaUing type of sentence 
structure. He sometimes writes a long, invo- 
lute sentence full of relative constructions, 
but where he does so, the reader feels that it is 
done in passing carelessness, and not in emula- 
tion of the contrapuntal harmonies of Taylor, 
or the elaborate and conscious arabesque of 
Browne. Glanvill's most characteristic sen- 
tence is short, balanced, often appositive, or 
even antithetical. A casual glance at his page 
may seem to indicate quite the contrary ; but a 
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closer examination will reve^ that this is the 
result o£ the frequent rhetorical use of and 
with no connective senae whatever, and of the 
excessive use of the colon and semicolon in 
positions where we should now employ the 
period. 

A passa^ taken almost at random will per- 
haps illustrate all these specifications ; — ' 

" Thus have our Modem Prophets been in- 
spired by Temper and Imagination, and not by 
design only ; For we may not think that they 
are all Hypocrites and knowing Impostors ; 
No, they generally believe themselves, and the 
strength of their highly invigorated Fancies 
shuts out the sober Light of Reason which 
should disabuse them, as sleep does that of our 
external Sense in our Dreams. And the silly 
people that understand not Nature, hut are apt 
to take everything which is vehement to be 
sacred, are easily deceived into the belief of 
those Pretensions ; and thus Diseases have 
been worshiped for Eeligion. This account the 
Philosophy of Humane Nature gives of that 
by which the World hath been so miserably 
abused. 

" And when we cast our eyes abroad, we may 
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plainly see that those glorious things are no 
more, than what hath been done hy the Eitatio 
Priests of the Heathen Oracles, and the Mad- 
men of all ReUgions ; by Sybils, Lunaticks, 
Poets, Dreamers and transported Persons of 
all Borts : And it may be observed daily to 
what degrees of elevation excess of drinking 
will heighten the Brain, making some witty, 
nimble, and eloquent much beyond the ordinary 
proportion of their Parts and Ingenuity ; and 
inclining others to be hugely devout who usu- 
ally have no great sense of Religion ; As t 
knew one who would pray rapturously when 
he was drimk, hut at other times was a 
moping Sot and could scarce speak sense." ^ 

In both paragraphs we have instances of 
the rhetorical use of and, and of the misleading 
use of colon and semicolon. The first sen- 
tenoe is a type of the crisp, antithetical struc- 
ture much affected by the author. The first 
sentence of the second paragraph is a kind 
of balanced, yet cumulative apposition, little 
less common than the preceding type. The 
second sentence is not long enough to be taken 
as a fair specimen of Glanvill's involute struc 
1 Essayi, IV., p. 18 leq. 
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tare ; but if we fix our attention on the rela- 
tive and the two participial constructions, it 
may serve to indicate the form that structure 
nsoally takes. Otherwise the passage illus- 
trates all the significant traits of his habitual 
structure. It wiU be noticed that the final 
rhythmic effect is that of speed, joined to a 
certain easy regularity of cadence. 

In the " Relations of Witchcraft " the struc- 
ture is still shorter and simpler. There are 
almost no involutions, few cumulative apposi- 
tions, and not many formal antitheses. 

Glanvill's paragraphs serve to mark the 
logical and orderly development of his thought. 
They usually begin with the adversative but, 
the sequential thus, or the rhetorical and. 
Most of them contain but a single general 
thought, kept within proper limits of length. 
Many of them, as in the examples cited above, 
end with a concise summary sentence or with 
a striking illustration or analogy. In the 
Eagayi the paragraph scheme is helped out by 
the fact that each paragraph is numbered and 
carefully articulated to the skeleton of the 
whole, which is outlined at the beginning. 
But it is evident that to Glanvill the paragraph 
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was merely a means to clear exposition. 
While he was at some pains always to find the 
apt, suggeative word, and was careful of his 
sentences, that they might ever be pointed and 
bright, he seems to have given little heed to 
the internal, organic structure of his para- 
graphs. Indeed, it would be too much to 
expect that he should so far outrun his age as 
to exhibit in this respect the massive archi- 
tecture of Johnson and Burke, or the skilful 
artifice of Macaulaj. 

The striking featuro of Glanvill's mature 
style is directness. Its one aim is lucid, con- 
vincing exposition. Where the Vaniti/ of Dog- 
matmv^ began slowly and uncertainly with a 
long chapter on the manner and extent of 
Adam's knowledge, his later writings plunge 
in Tnediat with a suggestive question or the 
statement of some fundamental proposition. 

If we are to summarize the result of the 
examination thus far, we can say, that in the 
diction and structure of his sentences Glan- 
vill has justified our primary assumption. He 
has proved himself to be a representative of the 
transition to the new style in English prose. 
It remains to make a more general study of bis 
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writing to discover the range of hie allusions 
to his reading, the turn of his imagination, the 
quality of his humor, and the general temper 
of his genius. By this means we shall see how 
far he fulfilled his ideal of himself as a man of 
letters, and how clearly he reflected the subtler 
and less technical influences in the literature of 
his age. 

In the matter of literary allusion Glanvill's 
practice is fairly consistent with his theory. 
He quotes freely to illustrate or enforce his 
own position, but rarely, like so many men 
of his time, grounds an argument upon author- 
ity. Bacon, Descartes, and Henry More are the 
moat frequent source of his references ; but he 
likewise quotes philosophical and theological 
opinions from Pythagoras, Epieuras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, the Cabbala, the Church 
Fathers and the Sceptics and Platonists of the 
later Renaissance, especially Pico Miiandola, 
Campanella, and Gasseudi. In the Pint VUra, 
where he is giving the history of the modem 
improTemente of useful knowledge, he makes 
an immense display of erudition in the obscure 
philosophers and scientists of the Renaissance; 
but it is not likely that he knew many of these 
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at first hand.' Glanvill's philosophy was, as we 
have Been, largely and comprehensively eclectic ; 
hence the above array of names is not at all sur- 
prising. 

The distinctively scholarly and literary aUu- 
sions are more rare. In the Vaniti/ of Dogmatize 
ing there are such well-worn classical allusions 
as Apelles, Ixion, Narcissus, Artemisia, and 
Gyges' ring. Allusions of this character, how- 
ever, do not appear in his more mature work.^ 
Sometimes, hut not very often, Glanvill makes 
a scholar's use of classical quotation to lend to 
his argument the grace of poetry rather than 
the weight of authority. In the Vanity of Dog- 
matizing (p. 82), speaking of the deceptions of 
apparent motion, he quotes Virgil " Uttus eom- 
j>ique reeedunt." In the Seii<, speaking of the 
suhstsntiality of the soul and its existence after 
death, he cites Theocritus and Virgil : — 

I Hsiewlll had given a similar summary of modem learn- 
ing in ttie third book ot his ^n Jpology of the Power and 
Providence of God. Oxford, 1627. 

* Who waa " the King of Arabs, who ran away from the 
smoaklng mince-py, apprehending some dangerous plot in 
the harmless steam " f Vanitji of DoffnuOizing, p. 132. He 
has thoB far defied my search, in the traveller's tales in 
which we should expect to find him. 
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" Aliis tub ffugite va$to 
Infictum eluitur leeltu, aul txuritur igni." 

And once, in the Fast Sermon on the Singe 
Martyrdom, he even quotes Homer Id the 
original : — 

" Aouv tcnri S,vai mu rot Zciit jyywlAife 
"Sii^JTrrpoii T ^81 BiiiUTTiK — " 

It is likely, however, that this was a stock quo- 
tation on such occasions.^ 

Of contemporary English literature other 
than philosophical he makes little use. Browne 
he seems to have known well ; but he draws on 
him more for words than quotations. He some- 
times refers to Cowley and Butler,^ but beyond 
this there is almost nothing in his writing 
taken from contemporary writers. In fact he 
expressly disclaims much knowledge of such 
writers : " The divining man indeed af&rms 

1 Sermons, p. 166. {Iliad, IX., 98, 90.) 
* E.g. Concerning Freacking, p. 66, " Bather tbtm all be 
wit let none be tbere" (Cowley). This U of comse a mis- , 
quotation. The line should go, " Rattier than all things 
wit, let none be there." Flu» Ultra, p. 120, "In the words 
of the Incomparable Droll ; 

" ' He knows what's what, and that's as high 
As Metophyslck Wit can fly,' " 

—Butler, Hudibraa, I., 15(L 
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that I have no books in my study but plays 
and romances . . . and as luck would have it, 
I have not one (in English) of either sort." ^ 

The parenthetical reservation '* in English " 
is important ; for Glanvill makes frequent ref- 
erence to the romances which were so popular 
among the middle classes in the seventeenth 
century. He mentions casually, as if well 
known to himself and his readers, Atnadit de 
Gaide, The Sniffht of the Sun, Don Chtaman, 
and Don Quixote. There had been, of course, 
English translations of all these works before 
Glanvill's time. He may have read them in 
English, or possibly even in Spanish ; but it is 
more likely that he read them in the French 
versions which were easily accessible. He does, 
indeed, mention Oviedo, but not as if he were at 
all familiar with his work. That he had a tol- 
erable knowledge of French is made clear, both 
by his constant use of Descartes, who had not 
at that time been translated, and by occasional 
citations in the original from Montaigne.' 

> A Fr^atory Antxetr to Stubbe, p. 121. 

'E.g. Scepiia 8cUia\fica, p. 114 (not in VanUy of 
Dogmatieinff). Here he qTiotcs from Montaigne, " Qu'eat- 
ilpltuvain que de f aire VinanitetMtme, eavte taproduetio» 
det ehosetf" etc (^EtaU, IL, Ch. XU.). Tbia fina evi- 
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Glanvill's imagination seems always to have 
been active and vivid, but it underwent a sig- 
nificant change in character as he grew older. 
In the Vanity of Boffmatizing the similitudes 
often came like Taylor's, "trailing clouds of 
glory," with a flash of poetic insight, or a set- 
ting of liiminous beauty. In the later work, 
on the other hand, they are introduced as Bacon 
might have used them, to make the meaning, 
the content of thought, more clear and forcible. 

Thus in the Vanity of Dogmatizing, writing 
of the duality of soul and body, the race of men 
is likened to "a falling torch, though the grosser 
materials hasten to their element, yet the flame 
aspires." Here by the skilful use of the words 
"falling" and "aspires" with their poetic conno- 
tation and subtile suggestion of the ends of 
human life, the image is saved from being a 
mere Donne-like intellectual conceit, and affects 
the imagination more profoundly, like a line of 
imaginative poetry. The same remark is true 
of passages like the f oUowing : " Thus the sly 
shadow steals away on Time's Account-Book 

dence either of GlanTill'H lack of awrarate knowledge of 
French or of careless rerMon, for cause fdiould of couiae 
lie foUowed by de. 
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the DTal; and the qnickest eye can tell no 
more but that it's gone."' 

Perhape the best example of this more smbi- 
tioiis type of simile is this : '* And as the primo- 
genial light, which at first was diffused over 
the face of the unfashioned chaos, was after- 
wards contracted into t^e Fountain Lumina- 
ryes, so those scattered perfections which were 
divided among the sereral ranks of inferior 
natures were summed up and constellated in 
ours." ) This notion of the primitive light, 
which we have seen already in Culverwell and 
Milton, seems to have powerfully attracted 
the imagination of the seventeenth century. 
Grounded upon the dictum lux wmhra Dei, 
and advanced by the study of the Platonic 
visions of colored light, in the Phcsdo and the 
Repvblie, it had apparently received a scientific 
justification from the Cartesian theory of l^ht 
as inherent in the atoms of the cosmos." 

' Vanity of DogvuUizing, p. 81. Dr. Johnaon quoted 
this in his DictiouEiry, Art. "Dial." The idea seems to 
have so mougbt upon bis imaglnattop that he planned to 
mite an essay around it. v. Boswell's Johnton (ed. Hill, 
Oxford, 1867), Vol. I., p. 205. » Ibid., p. 2. 

* See the beautiful passage In Sir Thomas Browne's Oar- 
An of Cvnu, p. 60 (ed. 1668). 
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Beside the above passage to illustrate Glan- 
vill's power of visualization and bis sensibility 
to color as well as to light, we may set the 
description of the governor's garden at Ben- 
salem. The walks are of *' blue stone, natu- 
rally streak't with green," there are pillars of 
" a speckled stone, very clear and shining," and 
the cloisters are paved with "red and green 
marble." The governor is attired in a robe 
and turban of purple silk, with a " star of gold 
wrought on it, worn just before." The ttav- 
eller is " led into a handsome square Chamber, 
wainscotted with Cedar, which filled the Room 
with a very grateful odor. It was richly 
painted, gilt, and full of Inscriptions in Letters 
of Gold. He aat him down on a Couch of Green 
Velvet."! 

This poetical kind of imagery, however, is 
not common in the body of Glanvill's wort. 
There the imagery is that of the prose writer 
striving to make his ideas lucid and impressive. 
This kind of imagery is not to be confounded 
with the concetti of the school of Donne. Like 
these, it appeals to the intellect rather than to 

■ .dnti-fanatUxU Setigion and l^ee FhHoaophy, p. 3, la 
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the feeling; but in the case of Donne, the 
intellectual pleasure involved 13 usually sur- 
prise at the far-fetched ingenuity of the con- 
ceit, whereas here, as in Pope, the pleasure 
is a deUght at the marvellous aptness of the 



In the Vanity of Dogmatizing there is one 
striking concatenation of such figurea : " The 
intellect that can feed on this air is a Chame- 
leon, and a meer inflated skin. From this 
stock grew School-Divinity which is but Peri- 
pateticism in a Theological Livery. A School- 
man is but the Stagirite in a Body of condensed 
air, and Thomas but Aristotle Sainted." ^ 

There are, indeed, so many beautifully exact 
analogies scattered throughout Glanvill's work 
that a selection is difficult. Perhaps one may 
serve as a type of all: — 

"He is a wonderful man that can thread a 
needle when he is at cudgels in a crowd ; and 
yet this Is as easy as to And Truth in the hurry 
of disputation."' 

To conclude, we see that the character of this 
imagery was a clear reflection of the temper 
of the age, which, slightly influenced by the 

> Vanitg 0/ Dogmatizing, p. 152. ■ Ssmjim, TV., p. 28. 
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fanciful conceptions of the MarinistB, was yet 
coming more and more to admire the precise 
reasonableness which distinguished the age of 
Pope. 

Anthony a Wood is authority for the state- 
ment that Glanvill in his day was famous for 
his great wit. What form this took in his 
familiar conversation we have no means of 
knowing. In his writing it is nearly always 
wit in the strict seventeenth-century meaning 
of that word. It consists in clever readiness 
of mind, and in vivid analogical play of the 
imagination. His wit is inseparable from the 
clever vigor of his expository style. As such 
it has already been sufGciently illustrated in 
the examples of his similitudes. But while 
Glanvill is essentially a witty writer, he is not 
often humorous. Of the broad Elizabethan 
humor he has almost nothing. Neither does 
he play about an idea whimsically and half 
sadly, as the great humorists are wont to do. 
He has not the power of mordant satire that 
we see in Butler or Swift; nor has he the 
grave playfulness of Addison. His humor, 
in the narrower sense, is seen in the rather 
broadly ironical temper in which he writes of 
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those he considered unreaaonable, " the sectatora 
of Aristotle," " the hoosehold Lunatics," " the 
euthusiastick persons," and " the warm people 
with more heat than light." It was this irony, 
among other thiugs, which differentiated him 
from the Camhrii^e men. He had the Socratic 
rather than the Platonic temper. 

Of the pathos which is so near akin to real 
homor, Glanvill has very little. In his earlier 
work he is too clever and downright for that. 
He is sometimes saddened by the blindness of 
our faculties, and the little range of human 
science, but this mood does not continue long, 
or find very full expression. In his later work, 
as we have seen, he occasionally writes of the 
wretchedness of life, but despite this, and 
despite the reports of his troubles, one feela 
that his temperament was essentially buoyant 
and cheerful. 

It must be remembered that Glanvill was 
a speaker as well as a writer. Indeed, his 
genius was perhaps more oratorical than liter- 
ary. Even in his writing his aim was always 
to persuade as weU as to convince. This should 
help to explain and make significant the ele- 
ments and qualities which we have seen in 
his style. 
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To conclude : In his early work GlanviU 
wrote in the manner of Bacon, not uninfluenced 
by Browne. In his later work, in the greater 
Biinplicity of his aentencee, and in the increased 
plainneas, urbanity, and reasonableness of his 
temper, he is representatiTe of the new man- 
ner. There is no evidence that he exerted any 
considerable influence upon the form of other 
and later writers, but he is interesting and sig- 
nificant as showing so clearly the nature and 
extent of the influences which were working 
themselves out in English prose. But quite 
apart from all such matters, he is worth read- 
ing for Mb own sake. Such clear, forcible, and 
pleasant expression of sound sense and right 
reason is not so common in our literature that 
we can afford to let it lie in total neglect. 
Total neglect, however, he has not had. If we 
can credit the autobiographic elements in The 
Scholar Qypsy, when young Matthew Arnold 
took a half holiday, Glanvill lay beside him 
on the grass. Poe, moreover, has a few strik- 
ing lines from Glanvill as the text of his JAgeia^ 
and a little below he tells us that this remote 
English moralist has never failed to inspire 
him. Conunendatory verses are not to be 
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taken too seriooBly, and those by H. Darsy 
prefixed to the Vanittf of Dogmatizing are not 
remarkable for critical coolness and modera- 
tion. They serve, however, to show something 
of Glanvill'a reputation in his own time; and the 
closing eulogy is not altogether hyperbole : — 

** YoD famre remoTed the old antipathy 
Tweea Bhetorick and Philosophy, 
And in jonr book have clothed Socratic sense 
In Demoethenian eloqaence." 

Kow, like our author upon the completion 
of his Philoeophia Pia, "I feel that I have 
drawn but a cockle-shell of water from the 
ocean." Glanvill's mind is so many-sided, 
with such a play of ingenious ideas, that in 
reading him one enjoys a broadcast light upon 
the life and letters of his old-time England. 
To present to the reader the full extent of the 
circle thus illumined from out the indeter- 
minate throng of grave, periwigged worthies, 
would be to reprint his twenty volumes. This 
essay wUl have served its less ambitious pur- 
pose if it has shown that GlanvUl, with his 
curious yet erratic scholarship, with his ready 
absorption of literary influences, with his mind 
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divided between scepticism, lationalism, and 
mysticism, with Ids moderate and charitable 
theology, was a mirror o£ the intellectual life 
of bis time. By this means, perhaps, it may 
add a little to the knowledge of that century, 
BO teeming with the seeds of future growth. 
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(a) CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF GLANTILL'S 
PUBLICATIONS 1 

1681. The Vwiity of Dogmatizing or Oonfidenoe in 
Opinions manifeatad in a Discourse of the Short- 
ness and Uncertainty of our Knowledge, and its 
causes with some Seflexions on Peripateticism, and 
an apolt^ for Philosophy. 8°. xsx + 250 pp. 
London, pr. by E. C. for Henry Eversden. 

1662. * Lux Orientalis ; or an enquiry into the Opinion of 
the Eastern Si^es concerning the Pne-£xistence of 
Sonls, . . 8°. (Reprinted in 1682; inJein/ra.) 

1665. Scepsis Scientifica, or Confest Ignorance the way of 
Science ; in an Essay of the Yani^ of Dogmatizing 
and confident Opinion, with a R«ply to the Excep- 
tionii of the learned Thomaa Albins. (Entitled) Scir- 
tuum nihil est; Or the Author's defease of the 
Vanity of Dc^matizing . . (Also) A letter to a 
friend concerning Aristotle. 4°. si -f 02 -)- IM pp. 
London, pr. by E. Cot«s for Henry Evereden. 

1666." Philosophical considerations Concerning Witch- 
craft. (The impression was almost wholly destroyed 
in the great fire. It was reprinted in 1667 and agala 
in 1668 Ivide infra].) London. 4'. 

1 The starred editions I have not seen, but have collected 
from a collation of the British MuBeum Catalogue, Anthony 
k Wood, and the article In the Biographia Britanwica. 
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1668. A Blow at Modem Sadducism Id some philosophi- 
cbI Conaiderations about Witchcr^t And the rela- 
tion of the famed diaturbaace at the honse of M. 
MompeasoD. With reflectiona on Drollery and Athe- 
ism. 1S°. (Reprinted with additions as Saducisnms ; 
vide infra.) London. 

1668. Flos Ultra, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Knowledge since the Days of Aristotle. In an accoimt 
of some of the most Remarkable late improTements 
of Practical, useful learning, to Encourage Hiilosoph- 
ic^ Endeavonrs, occasioned by a conference with 
one of the Notional Way. 8°. mrii + 149 pp. 
London, pr. for James Collins. 

1667-1670. * Glanvill published three Sermons separately 
in these years. These I have not been able to trace. 
They are not in the British Museum. The titles 
given by Wood are those of Sermons IL, HE., and 
IV. in the 1681 volume. 

1670. Atryov ^piprixia. or a Seasonable Recommendation 
and Defence of Reason in the Affairs of Religion 
gainst Infidelity. 8°. ii + 147 + 234 pp. London, 
J. Collina. 

1670. * The Way of Happiness, represented in its Diffi- 
colties and bicouragements ; and cleared from many 
Popular and Dangerous Mistakes. 8°. London. 
(Reprinted in Sermons, Discourses and Remains, 
1881.) 

1671 . A Prefatory Answer to Mr. Henry Stnbbe . . In 
his animadversions on Plus Ultra. 8°. xiv + 212 
pp. London, J. Collins. 

1671. Philosophia Pia or a Discourse of the Beligioos 
temper and tendencies of the experimental Philoaophy 
which is profest by the Royal Society. 8°. London, 
J. Collins, vi -H 234 pp. 
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1671- • A Further Discovery of M. Stabbe in a brief re- 
ply to his last Pamphlet gainst J. G. 4°. London. 

1573." An Earnest Invitation to the Lord's Sapper. 
(Reprinted ten times before 1720.) 

1676- * Seasonable Reflections and Disconrsea to the Con- 
viction and Cure of the Scoffing and Infidelity of a 
Degenerate ^e. 8°. London. (Four sermons, re- 
printed in the 1681 volume.) 

(?) An Apology for Some of the Cle^y who Suffer 
under false and scandalous Reports on the occasion 
of the Rehearsal Tranaproaed. (Thia is advertised for 
sale at the back of the Essays (1676) ; but it is men- 
tioned nowhere else.) 

16TS. Essays on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy 
and Religion. 4°. (Separate pagination) xii + 66 + 
56 + 43 + 28 + 61 -)- 58 pp. London, pr. by J. D. for 
John Baker. 

1678. An Esaay concerning Preaching r Written for the 
Direction of a young Divine ; and naeful also for the 
people in order to Profitable Hearing. (Bound with) 
A Seasonable Defence of Preaching and the Plain 
Way of it. 16°. 100 + 112 pp. London, pr. by 
A. C. for H. Brome. 

1681, Some Discourses, Sermons and Bemains of the 
Reverend Mr. Joseph Glanvill, late Rector of Bathe, 
and Chaplaia in Ordinary to his Majesty. Collected 
into one volume and published by Ant. Homeck, 
Preacher at the Savoy, tc^ther vdth a Sermon 
Preached at his funeral by Joseph Pleydell, arch. 
Deacon of Chichester. 4°. iv + 25 + 422 pp. Lon- 
don, pr. for Henry Mortlock. 

1381. Sadacismus Triumphatus, or Full and Plain Evi- 
dence Concerning Witches and Apparitions. In two 
Parts. The First treating of their Possibility, the 
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Second of their Real Existence, By Joseph Glanril], 
late Chaplin in Ordinary to his Majesty and Fellow 
of the Boyal Society. 8°. London, pr. for J. CoUinB. 
(Reprinted 1683, 1689, 1700, and 1726.) iv+ 68 + 
lii + 180 + iIt + 328 pp. 

ISSl. The Zealone aod Impartial Protestant, shewing 
some great bat lees heeded Dangeia of Fopery, in 
Order to Thorough and Effectual Security against it 
in a Letter to a Member of Parliament. 4°. 60 pp. 
London, pr. by M. C. for Henry Brome. 

1682. Lux Orientalis (reprinted in Two Choice and Uaefnl 
Treatieee The one Lux OrientaliB. . The otlier a 
Disoourae ol Truth . .byDr.fiuat. 8°. iliT + 195 
+ 276 pp. 
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(J) PRINCIPAL CRITICAL PASSAGES 
CONCERNING GLANVILL 

TT*TT.*w : Litoiataie of Eorope. YoL IV^ 117-120. New 
Tork, 1864. (Hallam knew only the Scepsis, Plus 
Ultra, and Sadacistnns. His attitude is very admir- 

RetroBpective Review: 1853, L,pp. 105-118. Art. "Fyr- 
rbcmisai of Joseph GlaDviU " (by W. Barnes). This 
is an abstract of the Scepsis; it contains little 
criticism. 

Temple Bar Magazine : VoL 88, p. 260 leq. (fragmentary 
remarks). 

LxCET : Rise of RationaliBm in Europe. YoL L, pp. 120- 
138. New York, 1860. (Perhaps the best general 
criticism.) 

TUX1.0CH ; Rational Theology in the 17th Century. 
Yol. H., pp. 443-455, and ptuHm. Edinburgh, 1874. 
(These pages are interesting but unsympathetic.) 

Owen : Preface to Reprint of Scepsis Scientifica. Lon- 
don, 1SS5. (This account is interesting, but, sa has 
already been pointed out, inaccurate in points of 
detaiL The criticism is somewhat biassed by Ur. 
Owen's well-known interest in things " skepticaL") 

Robertson : Hobbes, p. 217. Edinburgh, 1888. 

Lbwbs : History of FhOosophy. Yol. II., p- 46. London, 
1861. 

227 
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Remcsat: Hist Phil, en Angleterre. II., pp. 184-201. 
Paria, 1878. (Excellent criticism, but chiefly con- 
fined to the Scepsia and SaducismuB.) 

MoRELL : An Historical and Critical Viev of the Specu- 
lative Fhilosoph;^ of Eorope in the 19th Century. 
Vol. L, pp. S30-332. London, 1847. 

Dictionary of National Bic^aphy. Art. " Joseph Glau- 
Till." Vol. XXI., p. 408-409. 

Wood : Athenee Oxoneusea. (Ed. Bliss.) Art. "Joseph 
GlanviU." HI., 1244. 

Biographia Britannica: Art. "Joseph Glanvill." VoL 
IV., p. 2203-2215. 

Encylopiedia Britannica. 9th ed. Art. " GlanvilL" 

Fcir mare fragiMniarji literary and phUoiopkical enticiam 

Saturday Review ; Vol. 60, p. 417. (Review of Owen's 

edition of the Scepsis.) 
Academy ; Vol. 28, p. 143. (Ditto, by J. G. Dow.) 
Buhlb: Goach. der Phil. VoL VI., pp. 605-608. Got- 

tingen, 1804. 
Ebdmann : Gesch. der Phil. Vol. n., p. 277, notas 2, 3. 

Berlin, 1896. 
Gabnett : The Age of Dryden. pp. 164^166. London, 

1887. 
HoFFDiNO : Gesch. der neuren FhiL Vol. I., p. 276 leq. 

Leipzig, 1896. 
StSchl : Gesch. der neuren Phil. Vol. I^ p. 198. 1883. 
Ubbkbweq: History of PhOoaophy. Vol. IL, pp. 15, 36. 

41, 860. Tr. Morris. New York, 1885. 
WiKPKLBAiro : Gosch. der nanren Phil. Vol. L, p. 325, 

Leipzig, 1899. 
(In every case the criticism in the above is grounded 
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on the ScepBU or on the earlier criticfl. The Platonic 
side of Glanvill's woik is wholly overlooked. His scepti- 
cism is noticed, but no one I believe has shonn ita Tela- 
tioD to Sextus EmpiricoB. Hia critique of causation is 
bately meationed, not discussed.) 
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(c) PRINCIPAL WBITmGS OF THE CAM- 
BBIDGE PLATONISTS 

Ccdwobth: The True latellectnal SyBtem of the TJni- 
wree. (With Life by Birch.) Londoo, 1820. 

Cdi,vbkwkli, : The Light of Nature. (Ed. John Brown, 
with Critic&I Essay by Cairns.) Edinburgh, 1S67. 

HxintY MoBB : Psychodia, or Flatoaical Song of the Soul. 
Cambridge, 1642. A Collection of Several Philoaopli- 
ical Writings. 4tli ed. ; revised and much enlarged. 
London, 1712. 

JoBK SuiTH : Select DiMoiirses. (With Life by J. Wotth- 
ington and the funeral sermon upon the author by 
Simon Patrick.) 2d ed. London, 1673. 

J. WoKTKiNOTou: Diary. (Ed. by James Crossley for 
the Chetham Society.) 3 vols. 1847, 1866, and 1886. 
8d voL, ed. Christie. 
(The following works may be added. They were 

written by men affiliated with the Eoyal Society, and 

bearing relations more or less close to the Platoniste. As 

has been not«d in the text, these writers hare a point of 

view very similar to that of Glanvill.) 

BoYLB : Some considerations touching the Usefulness of 
Experimental Natural Philosophy (1663 and 1671). 
Some Considerations about the Reconciableness of 
Reason and Religion (1676). Both in Collected 
Works of Robert Boyle. London, 1744. 

Pabker : A Free and Impartial Censure of the PlatonicE 
281 
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PhiloBoplif. 2d ed. Oxford, 1667. An account of 
the Nature and Extent of the Divine Dominion and 
GoodnoBs, especially as they refer to the Originian 
hypothesis Concerning the Pre^ezistence of Souls. 
Oxford, 1667. 

J. Rat : Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation. London, 1691. 

Wu-KUfB; On the Principles and Duties of Natural 
Religion. 2 books. 1678. 
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